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ON SACRED POETRY AND LITERATURE. 


Poetry is the language of imagination and passion, whether it be 
expressed in verse or otherwise. Its elements are implanted, by our 
all-wise Creator, in the very constitution of man, as the developement 
of his natural faculties, even in the earliest ages of the world, has abun- 
dantly testified. ‘The Hebrew bards, however, who claim superna- 
tural endowments, have furnished the models for almost all varieties 
of good poetry that have evei een attempted. Extracts from their 
writings, it is presumed, are unnecessary, as the Sacred Volume itself is 
in general circulation, and every reader can refer to it at pleasure. 

The fifteenth chapter of Exodus, the fifth of Judges, and the eighteenth 
Psalm, are admirable examples of what Aristotle, and other Greek cri- 
tics, call the Eaiwi«ua—or praise for protection in the hazards of war, and 
for glorious victory over the most formidable enemies. What can be 
more sublime than the following words? ‘Thy nght hand, O Lorp, is 
become glorious in power: thy right hand, O Lorp, hath dashed in pieces 
the enemy—thou sentest forth thy wrath, which consumed them as stub- 
ble. And with the blast of thy nostrils the waters were gathered to- 
gether, the floods stood upright as a heap, and the depths were congealed 
in the heart of the sea.’ “The earth trembled, and the heavens dropped— 
and the mountains melted—before the Lorp God of Israel.’ ‘He bowed 
the heavens, and came down: and darkness was under his feet. And 
he rode upon a cherub, and did fly: yea, he did fly upon the wings of 
the wind.’ 

The twenty-second psalm is an instance, among many others, of the 
Exmndia, or funeral dirge. The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah and the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, may be considered also as Elegiac. The 
twenty-third psalm is a most notable specimen of the Bouxoduxa, or sa- 
cred pastoral, as the sixty-fifth is of the Tewpyma, or husbandman’s 
thanksgiving for an abundant harvest. In simplicity and grandeur, these 
far surpass even the admirable Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, because 
they elevate the mind of the reader from nature up to nature’s God, who 
is the great first cause of all earthly blessings. But Virgil soars no 
higher than to mere secondary causes—as if these were sufficient to ac- 
count for the fertility of the earth—when he asks, ‘Quid faciat letas 
segetes?” 

Many examples might be referred to in the Hebrew Scriptures, as 
models of the various kinds of poetry; and to these sacred records it is 
evident that succeeding writers, and the world at large, are indebted for 
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literary distinction, refinement and elevation. For it is admitted by 
impartial historians, and by some of the British poets themselves, that 
there was little or no taste manifested for poetry or literature in Britain, 
till the public mind was directed to the subject by the circulation and 
reading of the Scriptures, after the art of printing had been discovered 
in the fifteenth century. Then it was that the revival of learning fol- 
lowed the dark ages, in consequence of the civil and religious reforma- 
tion which the circulation of the Scriptures had produced. <A powerful 
impulse was thus given to the minds of readers, that led them to admire 
and catch the poetic and literary flame, which the sacred writers had 
kindled. It is highly probable that even the most ancient heathen poets 
derived the elements of their finest compositions, by tradition or other- 
wise, from the Hebrews. How else could Hesiod and Homer have 
learned the Hebdomadal division of time, unless from a tradition re- 
specting the institution and observance of the Jewish Sabbath? Hesiod, 
who was among the most ancient of heathen poets, styles the seventh 
day the illustrious light of the sun: 


“ECdomarn O'avbig Acysarpov paog HEAsoro.”” 
Homer styles it, 
“ECdoparn d'nrsira xarndubev ispov jycrp” 


then came the seventh day, which is sacred, or holy. 

It will perhaps be universally admitted, that the most ancient heathen 
writers on record, were born long after some parts of the Old Testament 
had been written, and that some books in it bear sufficient marks, both 
internal and external, of being the most ancient compositions in the 
world. The sacred writers of these books, therefore, could not possibly 
derive materials from works not in existence when they wrote; but mo- 
dern writers have evidently derived much, either directly or indirectly, 
from those scriptures, which far excel the utmost efforts of mere human 
genius, as to inimitable sublimity of thought, and graphic simplicity of 
expression. 

The force of these observations will appear more particularly, by 
examining the book of Job, which is found to be a Sacred Drama, and a 
complete model of Epic and Dramatic poetry. It bears sufficient marks 
that it is at least as ancient as the Pentateuch. The Hebrew Scriptures 
may be divided into the Historical, Poetical, and Prophetical departments. 
The English translators have very properly placed Job as an introduc- 
tion to the other four poetical books of David and Solomon, which im- 
mediately follow it. ‘There is much sublime poetry in the prophecies; 
but those five books, which are wholly poetical, being placed together, 
serve as a connecting link between the historical division which pre- 
cedes them, and the prophetical, which follows them, in the English 
translation. ‘The last four of these poetical books consist principally of 
lyric and pastoral odes, but the book of Job is the only one in Scripture 
that can be called a regular Epic and Dramatic Poem. 

Since the Epic consists in sublime descriptions of the characters, 
deeds and reverses of eminent heroes, on account of which it has been 
called heroic poetry; and since the Drama consists in representing the 
various characters concerned, as pronouncing their respective parts in 
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their own persons, and developing the plot by speeches—the book of 
Job is both Epic and Dramatic. The hero of it is Job, and he is sup- 
posed by some to have been also the writer. His name signifies 2 sor- 
rowful, hated or persecuted one, and the events of his life corresponded 
with this; for they were admirably calculated to try his character, and 
to afford an unfading proof that he was a hero indeed. » Although his 
history is involved in considerable obscurity, yet as other sacred writers 
mention him in company with Daniel and Noah, who were undoubtedly 
real persons, it appears that he also was a real, and not a fictitious cha- 
racter, and that the book which bears his name is not a fiction or ro- 
mance, but an authentic exhibition of events as they oceurred. 

The prologue is written in prose, and occupies the two first chapters; 
after which the poem is conducted by dialogues. Of these there are 
three, consisting of a keen controversy between Job and his three friends, 
Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar, respecting the cause of his distresses, which 
they attributed to his hypocrisy and impiety. The next part of the poem 
consists in the summing up of the whole argument by Elihu, who was 
president throughout the discussion; and also includes the complete de- 
velopement of the plot by the Deity, speaking out of the whirlwind with 
awful solemnity. ‘This dialogue between Job and the Almighty, is 
immediately followed by the epilogue. 

Some critics have supposed that this poem is without a plot, and is 
therefore imperfect. But the plot evidently consists in exhibiting the 
mysterious combinations and changes of providential occurrences; or in 
describing the wonderful plan of God’s moral government, which is 
apparently but not really unrighteous, when it subjects the best of men 
to the greatest temporal suffering, and allows the wicked to enjoy the 
utmost prosperity. ‘This plot is partially developed by the speeches 
from the commencement of the dialogues; but when the Deity is intro. 
duced as presiding in all the changes mentioned, it is fully unfolded, and 
the whole mystery discussed by Job and his friends, is completely un- 
ravelled. 

The superiority of this drama to all others, is particularly manifest 
from its machinery. Its dignity and majesty are not lowered, as in 
others, by the introduction of heathen gods, or by borrowing from the 
mythology and countenancing the superstition of surrounding nations. 
The Jupiters, Apollos, Neptunes and Dianas of Homer and Virgil and 
other poets, or writers of fable, have no part in this Sacred Drama. 
The true God alone, and those subordinate agents which he controls, are 
admitted into its machinery; and this fact, together with the sublimity of 
thought and simplicity of style displayed throughout the poem, render it 
worthy of that exalted source from which it professes to have emanated, 
and proper for imitation by all who would approximate to the most an- 
cient model of dramatic poetry that has ever been published. 

Each of the three dialogues which compose the main subject of the 
poem, consists of six alternate speeches, three from each party in the 
controversy. Job begins the first one in the third chapter, by lamenting 
his calamities; and is answered by Eliphaz, who ascribes the cause of 
them to Job’s secret wickedness. Job then rejoins in self-defence, and 
is answered by Bildad with great severity. To him also Job replies in 
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turn, and is answered, in the eleventh chapter, by Zophar, whose speech 
closes the first dialogue. The second and third dialogues are conducted 
in precisely the same order as the first one is, each including six alternate 
speeches, three from Job, and three from his friends in their respective 
turns already mentioned. 

He justly complains of their unreasonable severity, saying, ‘miserable 
comforters are ye all,’ when they sat as accusers and judges, without 
fairness or mercy condemning him, whilst no advocate would speak in 
his favor. Yet it appears to have been the custom of his country, for a 
person of high consideration to become the advocate or sponsor of the 
oppressed, as he intimates that he had done for the poor, although no one 
would return the favor when he was arraigned by his friends. The 
antiquity of this custom appears even from profane writers, as Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus probably alludes to it, when speaking of the xadAcovrég, 
xAsiovres, or clients, who were not left without an advocate. Horace 
also informs us that Regulus, a person of distinction in the Roman Com. 
monwealth, advocated the cause of his nation, even to his own ruin, 
nobly devoting himself at the shrine of patriotism, to confirm the wa- 
vering senators, and honor his degraded country. But Job was left to 
plead his own cause, and in so doing, he fully refutes the uncharitable 
accusations of his friends. 

The chief argument urged by them throughout the controversy is, that 
the righteous alone enjoy prosperity or the favor of Heaven, and the wick- 
ed alone suffer calamity, as a just judgment for their iniquity. The 
conclusion of Job’s friends accordingly was, that his extreme sufferings 
were certain proofs of his secret wickedness, notwithstanding his preten- 
sions to virtue and piety. ‘The object of the discussion then is, to unfold 
the mysteries of Divine Providence, among which the prosperity of the 
wicked and adversity of the righteous in this life, occupy a prominent 
place. Job clearly shows, that although the principle on which his 
friends argued was right, respecting the reward of virtue, and punish- 
ment of vice to a certain extent, even in the present world; yet they erred 
in supposing these consequences of virtue and vice could not take place, 
unless rewards and punishments were distributed here, according to the 
personal merit or demerit of individuals. 

It is evident, however, that the positive agency of the Almighty never 
produces the moral evil, which he+suffers the wicked to perpetrate. 
For when it is asked, ‘is there evil in the city and the Lord hath not 
done it,’ the reference is merely to physical evils and calamities, with 
which He justly punished the sins of the inhabitants. The Deity does 
not positively cause, but simply permits, moral evil to exist, that he may 
the more fully manifest his aversion to it; and that he may afford an 
incontrovertible proof of his moral government, by the unequal distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments in the present life. Mankind are thus 
assured there will be a future state of retribution, in which God will 
perfectly recompense the inequality that exists between the righteous 
and wicked on earth, by finally rendering to every one according to the 
deeds done in the body, whether they may have been good or evil. 

We may be convinced from Job’s reasoning, therefore, that in the 
present system of things, which is most wisely administered, mankind 
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are subjected ta a course of moral discipline, by which it often happens 
to the wicked according to the work of the righteous, and vice versa, 
notwithstanding the arguments of his friends to the contrary. With 
great justice, then, does he ironically censure their self-conceit, saying, 
‘no doubt but ye are the men, and wisdom will die with you;’ when they 
still argued in opposition to experience, and to facts that he mentions, 
which they could not deny. For, says he, ‘the tabernacles of robbers 
prosper,’ although his friends had seen them carry off his property, sur- 
reptitiously, to their tents of wickedness. Such facts and experience 
clearly prove, that a man’s goodness or badness is not to be estimated 
according to the largeness or smallness of his possessions, or according 
to the magnitude of his temporal sufferings; so that Job’s calamities 
could be no proof of his secret wickedness, although regarded as such by 
his uncharitable accusers. Their grand mistake was in not distinguish. 
ing between punishment and chastisement. They supposed that his 
suffering was punishment, or the judicial expression of Divine displea- 
sure, as it certainly would have been to a wicked man, continuing in 
enmity against his Maker. To a righteous person, on the contrary, who 
hates all evil, and sincerely loves God, the severest suffering is not 
administered as a judicial punishment, but as a salutary chastisement, 
like that which a tender father would inflict on his dearest child, for its 
best interests. 

Job’s reasoning, therefore, is designed to convince his friends of this 
mistake, and of the fact, that all the mysterious dispensations referred to, 
which neither he nor they could fully understand, must be resolved into 
the sovereign dominion and righteous government of the Almighty. In 
Him Job confided with pious resignation, saying, ‘though he slay me, 
yet willl trust inhim.’ “Ihe Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’ The true moral sublime, which is 
the grandest of all sublimity, is thus inimitably described. For speci- 
mens of poetical sublimity, the thirty-ninth and forty-first chapters may 
be consulted as most admirable descriptions of God’s natural power, 
evinced by the war-horse and leviathan. ‘Hast thou given the horse his 
strength? hast thou clothed his neck with thunder? The glory of his 
nostrils is terrible—he paweth in the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength— 
he mocketh at fear, neither turneth he back from the sword. ‘The quiver 
rattleth against him, the glittering spear and shield. He swalloweth the 
ground with fierceness—he smelleth the battle afar off—the thunder of 
the captains and the shouting.” The leviathan by his sneezing, makes 
a light to shine, ‘and his eyes are like the eyelids of the morning.’ 
‘Out of his mouth go burning lamps, and sparks of fire leap out: Out 
of his nostrils goeth smoke, as out of a seething pot or caldron. He 
esteemeth iron as straw, and brass as rotten wood. Darts are counted 
as stubble: he laugheth at the shaking of a spear.’ 

By considering this poem still farther, it will be found to afford a 
complete model, not only of moral and poetical sublimity, but also of the 
most admirable reasoning, according to the analogy of nature and the 
principles of science, which shall now be briefly illustrated. 

Part I]. ‘THe ANALOGY BETWEEN THE NATURAL AND TH® MORAL 
WworLpD.—Job, in the twelfth chapter and commencement of the second 
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dialogue, furnishes a model of that kind of analogical reasoning by 
which the name of Bishop Butler has been justly immortalized. After 
reasoning most clearly from facts, to prove that the sufferings of the 
righteous, and the prosperity of robbers or other wicked characters, with 
all the events of the moral world, are regulated by the infinitely wise 
arrangement of the Almighty; Job then refers to the natural world, and 
reasons by analogy from its phenomena, to place before his friends, in 
the most familiar light, the extent of God’s sovereign dominion. He 
here argues powerfully from the less to the greater; for if his friends 
would admit, as they certainly would, that the most minute events in the 
natural world take place by the superintendence of God; how much 
more should they admit that the all-important events of the moral world 
are ordered by the same direction! He personifies the beasts, fowls, 
earth and fishes, to show that Zophar might learn even from these, all 
that is necessary for man to know respecting the mysterious dispensa- 
tions of Divine Providence. ‘The force of his reasoning appears from 
his conclusion, ‘who knoweth not in all these things’—moral as well as 
natural—hat the hand of the Lord hath wrought this?” For he governs 
both the moral and natural world by laws that man can never fully 
comprehend. 

His reply to Zophar is, ‘ask now the beasts, and they shalt teach thee.’ 
But how do they teach what the hand of the Lord hath wrought? Ina 
passive manner they demonstrate all his natural attributes, but particu- 
larly his providential care and foresight, by which their constitutions 
are adapted to their circumstances, so that abundant provision is made 
for their necessities and pleasures. By the instincts implanted in their 
natures, they are led to seek the supply of their respective wants, with 
a diligence and foresight worthy of man’s imitation. The caterpillar 
chooses a fit place to sleep, and provides wisely beforehand for its change 
of existence; but man too often sleeps the sleep of death, before the all- 
important preparation for his last change has seriously commenced. 
Among the whole two hundred species of quadrupeds described by na- 
tural historians, there is not one which does not teach the same important 
lesson. ‘The clothing necessary for beasts is furnished by Providence, 
so as to vary both with the latitude of the place, and the change of the 
seasons. Itis well known that the furs of animals increase in closeness 
and warmth at the approach of winter; whilst in the torrid zone, the 
wool of the fleecy tribes degenerates into a few scattered hairs, and in 
the frozen regions, the hair of the dog is changed into wool. From the 
elephant that stalks with majesty through the forest, down to the most 
minute insect that sports in the sunbeam, all declare what ‘the hand of 
the Lord hath wrought,’ in fitting them for their respective situations and 
uses, under the influence of those salutary and regular laws by which 
he governs the universe. 

Job further replies to Zophar, ‘ask the fowls of the air, and they shall 
tell thee.’ ‘These are often referred to both by sacred writers, and others, 
to prove the wonderful providence of God, without whose permission 
and notice, even ‘a sparrow cannot fall to the ground.’ How admirably 
does the organic structure of fowls demonstrate the wisdom and design 
of the Creator? Their wings are so contrived that they have more 
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power and a better effect than they could hive:is in any other position. 

For it is found by experiment that the sails of a ship produce the best 
effect possible, when placed at the very same angle with her course, as 
the expanded wings of birds naturally form with their courses: so that 
the most perfect operations of art are only faint imitations of the wisdom 
of nature, or of nature’s God. The feathers also, and bones of fowls, 
are so contrived as to afford the greatest strength with the least encum- 
brance. If they were as solid as the bones of other animals are, they 
would be heavy and unmanageable: or if they retained only their present 
weight, and had the solidity of other animal bones, they would be too 
small to have the necessary strength for resisting fracture. But they 
are wisely made quite hollow, so that their size and strength are increas- 
ed, without adding to their weight. For thus their centre of gravity is 
much farther from the external surface, or point of fracture, than it would 
be if they were solid, with only their present weight, as their size would 
then be very small; and the farther the centre of gravity is from the 
point where fracture commences, the more powerfully will such fracture 
be resisted. It is evident, therefore, on mathematical principles, that 
they are much stronger in proportion to their weight than the bones of 
any other animals. ‘The air again, through which the fowls delight to 
skim, is of such density near the earth’s surface, as affords them susten- 
tation and pleasure. But when they have been carried in the balloon to 
a great distance from the earth, the air has. proved too rare for them 
either to fly or live. Well then might Job exclaim, ‘who knoweth not’ 

that it is by the wise arrangement of Providence, every creature’s nature 
is adapted to the medium in which it is appointed to live, and that the 
divine plan is carried into effect by every beast which roams through 
the spacious earth, and every fowl that cleaves the liquid air. 

Zophar is directed by Job still farther to consider the analogy of na- 
ture, saying, ‘speak to the earth, and it shall teach thee,’ that all things 
are wisely arranged by Divine appointment. The earth clearly teaches 
this lesson to the careful observer, by its diurnal and annual revolu- 
tions, producing the agreeable vicissitudes of day and night, and the 
regular succession of the seasons. These take place with such exact 
uniformity as to demonstrate the power, wisdom and goodness of the 
Almighty, respecting whom Job has said, ‘he hangeth the earth upon 
nothing.” From such expressions one would suppose Job knew some- 
thing of the true solar system, in which the earth seems suspended on 
nothing, or fixed in space by the law of gravitation. For we are in- 
formed by the most respectable historians, that Pythagoras, who flour- 
ished about five centuries before the commencement of the Christian 
era, learned the true, or Newtonian, system of astronomy in Egypt; and 
we are assured that Moses also was learned in all the wisdom or philo- 
sophy of the Egyptians. It may be supposed, then, that so early as the 
days of Moses and Job, something was known there respecting this true 
system, the knowledge of which was lost from the time of Pythagoras, 
to that of Copernicus and Newton. It is more probable, too, that Noah, 
and other patriarchs, or Hebrew shepherds, who were most highly 
favored of heaven, gave the original impulse to literature and science, 
than that they derived their knowledge of these subjects entirely from 
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other nations, less favorably situated than themselves for acquiring any 
kind of learning. ‘To the Sacred History we are entirely indebted for 
all we know respecting the origin of nations, and the state of literature 
in those early ages of the world, to which no other history can extend. 
The testimony of the celebrated Cuvier, who has started and answered 
the strongest objections to the Mosaic account of the creation, should 
satisfy the most sceptical that the sacred writers have not asserted any 
thing irreconcileable with the discoveries of modern science. When 
their language seems to be unphilosophical or contradictory, therefore, 
it is not really so, but is merely accommodated to the popular notions 
and customs of mankind, and is such as the best philosophers still use in 
speaking of the apparent, rather than the real phenomena of nature, 
and motions of the heavenly bodies.* 

The various productions of the earth also, teach the same lesson as 
its revolutions. Even the celebrated Dr. Clarke acknowledged, on ob- 
serving a nettle in his garden, that the existence of this single production 
of the earth, demonstrated the being and attributes of God, a posteriori, 
far more satisfactorily than all his twelve a priori propositions. Again, 
if we consider the earth’s wonderful structure,—its basaltic columns— 
its stupendous mountains—its unfathomable depths—its primary and se- 
condary formations, which contain such materials as man can change, 
decompose, and combine anew by the aid of art and science, so as to 
serve the most useful and astonishing purposes—we must be excited, with 
Job, to admire and adore the perfections of the Creator. For the invisi- 
ble things of God, even -his eternal power and Godhead, are clearly seen 
from the things that are made. Rom. 1. 20. His works are the hiero- 
glyphics, which his word is necessary to interpret; since without it, the 
wisest heathen philosophers could never arrive at the knowledge of true 
happiness, or the assurance of immortality: and yet between the religion 
of nature and of scripture there is no contradiction. ven natural reli- 
gion, which heathens may attain to without having the scriptures, leaves 
men inexcusable for their ignorance and idolatry, when they have such 
striking proofs of the being and attributes of God, as the works of crea- 
tion and providence afford. How much more inexcusable are those who 
have both the hieroglyphics and the interpretation, with all the means of 
knowledge necessary for obtaining present and future happiness, but who 
live and die without improving their opportunities! 

If we consider farther, that the earth is surrounded by an atmosphere, 
the transparency of which is adapted to gratify the eye with the most 
beautiful scenery—and the temperature of whichis exactly suited to sup- 
port animal and vegetable life, we must be led more than ever to admire 
the Divine arrangement. ‘The vapour which this temperature exhales, 





* It is admitted by Cuvier, and the most eminent writers, whether scientific or 
religious, that the word beginning, with which Moses commences the book of 
Genesis, may include millions of years, during which the matter of the heavens 
and earth might have existed, before it was arranged in the order and form which 
the work of six days ultimately produced. Some maintain also that each of these 
days may denote an indefinite period of time. At all events, geologists can allow 
as many years as they may think necessary for completing the various formations 
and strata of the globe, without contradicting the Mosaic history of the creation. 
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is held in solution by the atmosphere, until condensed again by the meet- 
ing of currents of air that have different temperatures, and precipitated to 
the earth in fertilizing showers. The most remarkable effect of this 
temperature, however, is the formation and distribution of the dew of hea- 
ven. The vapour exhaled during the day, is retained near the earth’s 
surface by the sun’s influence, until evening; and is then deposited in 
dew, so soon as the temperature is sufficiently diminished. But how is 
this dew distributed? Not equally over the earth’s surface, as we might 
at first suppose it would be; but it is found to be far most abundant on 
the grass and vegetables, which require its refreshing influence. The 
reason is, that green surfaces are much better radiators of heat, and are, 
therefore, much colder than most others; so that the vapour is condensed, 
and distilled upon them in the greatest abundance, and whilst the gra- 
velled walks are warm and parched, the grass and vegetables around 
them are steeped in dew. The volume of nature scarcely affords a 
more striking instance than this is, of the Creator’s infinite wisdom and 
goodness, in establishing such regular laws that the various operations 
of the natural world correct and batance each other, so as to produce 
the most happy and beneficial results. Even this alone would have been 
a sufficient reason for the conclusion at which Job wishes his friends to 
arrive. 

He refers them also to ‘the fishes of the sea,’ for farther instruction 
respecting the wonderful arrangements of Divine Providence. Theré 
the great Leviathan is made to play, out of whose nostrils goeth smoke, 
and out of whose mouth go burning lamps, so that he maketh his path 
to shine after him, and one would think the deep was hoary. ‘This sub- 
lime description of Job’s is probably suggested by the appearance of the 
rays of light, refracted and reflected by the shower of spray emitted in 
breathing, from the Leviathan’s nostrils. A resemblance to fire might 
have been seen from certain positions, when the seven primary colors in 
light would appear, which the immortal Newton has proved to have the 
same proportion to each other, as the seven musical notes in an octave. 
The fins of fishes again, serve the same purpose to them as wings do to 
birds, enabling them to move, with the utmost rapidity, through the 
watery element. ‘Their eyes also are differently constructed from those 
of other animals, to suit the quantity of light, which is much less in water 
than in air, as the rays are refracted and diminished, by passing from a 
medium comparatively rare, into one of considerable density. But 
what seems most remarkable is, that those species which are destined to 
move through sand and mud, have the eye covered with a convex case 
of transparent horny substance, which defends the organ, without ob- 
structing the sight. ‘Time would fail, however, to give even an outline 
of the various ways in which the several parts of the natural world here 
referred to, might be made to illustrate Job’s grand argument, which is, 
to resolve all dispensations both of the natural and moral world, into the 
sovereign dominion of God, who will finally reward both the righteous 
and the wicked, according to their works, but who ‘giveth not account 
of any of his matters.’ 

In conclusion, if the preceding remarks be just, the candid reader, 
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whatever his religious sentiments may be, should feel disposed to regard 
the Sacred Volume as the true source of literature; and to treat it with 
that reverential respect which it justly claims, on account of the unpa- 
ralleled antiquity and grandeur by which many of its compositions are 
distinguished. There is reason to believe that the most ancient poets 
and philosophers of other nations felt its benign influence, either by tra- 
dition or direct communication from the descendants of Noah and Abra- 
ham; and that this influence fired the genius and expanded the minds of 
succeeding writers, for advancing rapidly inevery kind of knowledge, and 
for reaching that eminence in literature and science, to which they after- 
wards attained. ‘The Scriptures to man, are like the sun to the natural 
world; and to their heavenly light we are indebted for whatever distin- 
guishes us from those nations where it has never shone; since ‘darkness 
that might be felt’ reigns there uninterrupted, whether we consider them 
in a political, moral, or literary point of view. The impartial reader 
who carefully examines the Scriptures, if for no other purpose than to 
ascertain the excellence of sacred poetry and literature, will find his labor 
amply rewarded. He may perhaps think it almost as difficult to admit 
that the writers, amidst the disadvantages of antiquity, could have in- 
vented such inimitable compositions without supernatural aid, as to admit 
that they received them by Divine revelation. Those expressions in the 
English translation that are now considered obselete or inelegant, vanish 
completely from the view of the unsophisticated reader, when seen in the 
overwhelming light emitted by the united productions of the sacred 
writers, as the morning star is lost in the dazzling splendor of the king 
of day. Even the style of the translation, with a few exceptions, could 
not yet be improved; whilst many parts of it are so transcendent, that 
any attempt to amend them would be like a foolish effort by tawdry 
painting, to improve the inimitable tints of the rainbow. The translation 
of the Scriptures has done incomparably more than any other work of 
the same age, to advance, settle, and perpetuate, what the most compe- 
tent judges consider to be the pure principles of the English language. 
The candidate for immortality, therefore, whose taste is truly refined, 

instead of depreciating or rejecting the Scriptures, on account of any 
obsolete, unpolished, or obscure phraseology, that was proper and 
intelligible enough when they were translated, will rejoice to walk in 
their glorious light, which ‘points the way to Heaven, to God.’ 





ROMAN MATRONS. 


TxE Roman mothers bestowed the utmost care upon the education of 
their children—paying particular attention to correctness and purity of 
expression. Cicero informs us that the Gracchi were educated, non 
tam en gremio, quam en sermone matris. 
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THE ANCIENT BALLAD OF THE CID AND MOORISH KING WHO 
LOST VALENCIA. 


I. 


Look, where on the distant highway, 
Mounted on his fleet bay mare, 

Comes the king who lost Valencia, 
Riding up with gallant air. 


Il. 


Of morocco are his buskins, 
On his heel a spur of gold, 

At his breast a target shining 
While his hands a javlin hold. 


III. 


Long he gazed upon the city, 
Strongly walled beyond his aim,— 

‘‘Be thou given, Oh, Valencia!” 
Cried he, “to devouring flame. 


IV. 


‘‘Thou wert long a Moorish city, 
Ere by conquering Christians got; 
To the Moor I will restore thee, 
If my lance betray me not. 


Vv. 


“That vile dog, the Cid, though valiant, 
By the beard I'll boldly take; 

And his wife, the proud Ximena, 
I my humble slave will make. 


VI. 


‘“‘But to bless my bed, his daughter, 
Fair Urraca, will I seize, 

And when tired of her beauties, 
They my nearest friend shall please.” 


VII. 


This heard the Cid, who listened close behind the city wall, 
Then bade his daughter quickly hie, and soon he told her all; 
‘Put up your household gear, my child, put on your courtly vest, 
And keep thy haughty Moor in play, until, in armor drest, 

I saddle Babreca, and my sword about me gird.”— 

Then to the window came the maid, when she her father heard. 


Vill. 


When the Moorish king beheld her, 
Then he spoke her soft and fair— 
‘‘Alla guard thee, fair Urraca, 
Be thou ever Alla’s care.” 


IX. 


‘‘Welcome,” cried the maiden, “welcome, 
Take my joyful greeting new— 

Seven long years my heart has loved you, 
Seven long years you had its vow.” 
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. x. 
“Nor less long, oh loveliest lady, 
In my subject soul you reign.” 
While the Moorish king thus parleyed, 
Came the valiant Cid again. 


Xi. 


“Hark!” the maiden then exclaiming, 
‘‘Hark! the Cid inquires for you— 
I must leave you, gallant lover, 
I must go,—adieu, adieu.” 


xii. 


Where the Moor’s mare sets foot fleetly, 
There Babreca sets his too:— 
Thus the baffled Cid, in sorrow, 


Did his disappointment rue. 


xii. 


*‘Now may the mother perish, 
Who waits no son’s embrace!” 

And, fast pursuing, seven times did he, 
Nearly catch him in the chase. 


XIV. 


But the Moorish mare was active, 
Soon the river rose in sight— 

And the king beheld rejoicing, 
Where a boat was fastened light. 


xv. 


‘‘Boatman, hither!” cried the monarch, 
“Speed, and let me not delay” — 
Speaking thus he leapt within it, 
And the boatman rowed away. 


XVI. 


When the Cid approached the river, 
And beheld the flying king, 

Fury rousing in his bosom, 
Did his valiant spirit wring. 


XVII. 


Hurling then his sharp lance at him, 
He exclaimed with high disdain— 

“Son-in-law! the time is coming, 
When I'll seek my lance again!” 
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SKETCHES OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


NUMBE& TWO. 


In my last, I invited the reader to accompany our party in a visit to 
the Indian town of Tallassee, at the falls of the Tallapoosa, the residence 
of the king of the Upper Creeks,—commonly called the Bic Warnrior. 
On further reflection, [ am inclined to think the name of the town was Tuck. 
abatchie,—but this is no way material,—for, in spite of all that philoso. 
phers may say upon the subject, I maintain the old fashioned opinion that 
names are not things. Not, but that 1 am willing to allow, that names 
may, in some degree,—such is the weakness of human nature,—affect our 
estimate of the things they represent,—(for I cannot believe with the poet 
that a rose by any other name would smell as sweet,)—yet, I deem it 
altogether unimportant, on this occasion, by what unpronounceable name, 
the town in question was known and distinguished. It was an Indian 
village, near the Falls of the Tallapoosa, and the residence of their 
GREAT CuieF, and this is enough for my purpose. The case would be 
different, if 1 had any hope of rendering the place immortal by my wri- 
tings. I think, indeed, that the writing and reading world, should com- 
bine to deny immortality, to any place or person, with a positively bad 
or unpronounceable name. The death of Don Carlos’ celebrated general, 
Za-ma-la car-ra-gu-i, hardly produced any sensation,—for how could 
such a name be ‘remembered,’—and we will venture to assert that it is 
not in the nature of things that Dr. Slaughter should ever become a po. 
pular physician—Mr. Cheater, a distinguished lawyer—Captain Coward, 
a great chieftain, or Mr. Sheepshanks, a prime minister;—yet I have 
known clever men, bearing these, and even worse names, who seemed 
not at all conscious of the importance of a name to success in life, for- 
getting that shrewd remark of the wise man, that ‘a good name is better 
than riches.” But enough of names, Let us pursue our journey. 
Having secured the services of a guide, we turned off from the main road, 
and followed an Indian trail,—in common parlance, a_foot-path—which 
means only the route usually travelled by men on horseback,—which we 
were told led to the town in question. Our course lay along the divid- 
ing ridge which separated the head waters of the Chattahoochie from 
the ‘Tallapoosa, and, of course, carried us through a pine barren, where 
nothing was to be seen but endless forests of the ‘monotonous pine.? We 
reached at length the town of Tuckabatchie, and proceeded directly to 
the house of the Chief. Before I proceed to describe this remarkable 
man, I desire to make my readers somewhat acquainted with his cha- 
racter and history. The king of the Upper Creeks, (whose Indian 
name, like that of the Carlist leader, being unpronounceable, and the 
Indians having no written language, I am unable to record,) was, at the 
time of which [ am writing, past the middle age; I should have said, from 
his appearance, upwards of fifty. He had, as a boy, been with a por. 
tion of his tribe in the British camp, during the war of the Revolution, 
and retained strong and kindly feelings towards the former allies of his 
nation,—feelings which had certainly not been impaired by the constant 
encroachment of the Americans upon the ancient limits of the Creeka, 
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to which was now to be added the circumstance of the chief himself, 
having, much against his will, been constrained to join General Jackson 
with a portion of his followers, during his celebrated Indian campaigns. 
He had been for years not merely the titular sovereign, but the acknowl- 

edged head, and supreme director of his tribe, distinguished for his 
wisdom in council, and eloquence in debate,—and, in short, for every 
quality, required by his high station, except courage and conduct in the 
field. This cognomen of the Big Warrior, added to his majestic and 
martial appearance, were well calculated to impress strangers with the 
belief, that he must have won this glorious appellation by his military 
exploits. 

The tradition ran, however, that on the first of his fields, an inglorious 
flight, connected with his huge frame, had obtained for him, in derision, 
the appellation of the Big Warrior,—and that, like the chief Eachin 
Mac Ian in Scott’s ‘Fair Maid of Perth,’ fully sensible of his weakness 
in this respect, (though wiser than that redoubtable chieftain) he never 
afterwards exposed himself to the trials and dangers of a battle. Thus 
driven from the field, in which alone, up to that day, any Indian had 
ever been known to acquire power and distinction, the Big Warrior, 
by the force of his acknowledged talents, was enabled to strike out 
for himself a new path to renown. Wisdom and eloquence in coun- 
cil, and courage in battle, are the only foundations of distinction among 
the Indian tribes. Denied the latter, the Big Warrior devoted himself 
assiduously to the former, and very soon came to be acknowledged as 
the wisest counsellor, and the most powerful orator, in the Creek nation. 
In the difficulties which were constantly occurring with the whites, 
these qualities soon threw the whole business of the nation into his 
hands, and conducting this on all occasions with extraordinary skill and 
prudence, he was at length elevated, by common consent, to the supreme 
power. At the time I saw him, he was as absolute a monarch as any 
upon earth, having the power of life and death in his hands, and admi- 
nistering the laws according to his will and pleasure. ‘Taking a lesson 
from the practice of civilized nations, and sensible of his own weakness, 
he had separated the civil and military departments, and assigned to 
certain chiefs, acting under his authority, the direction of military “affairs. 
Such was the man to whom we were about to be introduced, and I think 
our readers will agree with us, that his was a character as worthy to be 
studied as that of : any potentate of the old world. We found the Big 
Warrior seated in the porch, or, as we should call it, the piazza of his 
house, certainly no palace, for it was a common log house, of the usual 
dimensions of what are called single cabins, in the new States, the va- 
cancies between the logs being filled up with clay. Still the house was 
larger and better fitted up than the other dwellings in the town, and 
there was something in the appearance of the out-buildings, and indeed 
of the whole establishment, calculated to impress upon the mind of a 
stranger, that he had arrived at the residence of the head man of the 
village. The number of people, too, about the premises, and especially 
the half dozen warriors who were lounging about the door, were cal. 
culated to raise expectation as to the high dignity of him who was the 
centre of attraction to these rude courtiers. 
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Having come upon the chicf unawares, of course no arrangement had 
been made to produce effect. In this respect we had a manifest advan- 
tage over those travellers, who, visiting the court on public days, have 
their eyes dazzled by the splendors which surround them, and go away 
in ignorance of every thing it is most desirable to know. We saw the 
Big Warrior without disguise, and in the course of a long and free con- 
versation with him of several hours duration, had an opportunity 
of becoming somewhat acquainted with the manners and customs, laws, 
and institutions of the Indians. Having made known, through our guide, 
that we had come to pay our respects to the chief, we were invited to 
enter, and as we ascended the steps, he rose to receive us, gave us a 
cordial shake of the hand, and, having ordered a couple of oak chairs, we 
all took our seats. Having heard that the Big Warrior understood 
English, I addressed him in that language. He seemed perfectly. to 
understand what I said; but, before he replied, called to a negro man 
who stood near the door, and, addressing him in the Indian tongue, 
the negro approached, and offered himself as our interpreter. He was 
a fine intelligent looking fellow, evidently one of the Carolina ‘country- 
borns,’ a class of negroes which a low-countryman can distinguish 
wherever they are found, and who not unfrequently reward the care of 
over indulgent masters by absconding from their service, and endeavour- 
ing to better their condition, by exchanging the easy life which they lead 
under the protection of a humane master, for the care, anxieties and 
suffering which their imprudence is sure to bring uponthem. There 
were several of these negroes, about the premises of the chief; I found 
numbers of them séattered through the village, and indeed they seemed 
to me to form no inconsiderable portion of the Creek nation. I after- 
wards learned, that they were in general, runaways from the Carolinas 
and Georgia, who had taken refuge among the Indians, whose indolence 
and improvidence, according so exactly with their own habits and incli- 
nations, formed a strong bond of union between them. It was quite a 
curious subject of speculation to enquire into the condition of the blacks, 
among the Indians, to examine the traits of character which distinguish 
the two races, and to see what effect was produced upon each race, by 
constant association with the other. Many ofthe chiefs owned slaves, 
and though, from the laxity of discipline, and the absence of all system- 
atic steady labor, the condition of the slaves differed, in no very material 
degree, from that of their masters; yet their inferior caste, (for it is so re- 
garded, even among the Indians,) might have had some effect upon their 
character. However this may be, it was evident that the blacks, occu- 
pied a far higher station among the Indians, than they do in any other 
portion of the United States; nay, it seemed to me, that they assumed, to 
a certain extent, a superiority, at least in information, and practical skill, 
over the Indians, which the latter were not disposed to dispute. If a din- 
ner was to be got ready, a horse to be caught, a harness to be mended, or 
even an interpreter to be provided, though Indians as well as negroes, 
would enter upon the work with apparently equal zeal, the black invaria- 
bly bore off the palm. The Big Warrior was a slave holder to some 
extent, having, perhaps, some ten or a dozen slaves. He maintained, 
and had always near him, about an equal number of Indians, who were 
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in canliny, as much slaves as the negroes, since a - siaitiade power 
over all, extending not merely tothe infliction of corporal punishment, 
but even to putting them to death. Yet in all the business of the farm 
and of the household, the negro seemed to me manifestly to have the 
advantage. He was better instructed, more intelligent, and more ac- 
tive, in short, more civilized, than his red brethren. This, however, is 
not, perhaps, saying much for him, as will presently appear. By the 
help of our black interpreter, who, as | before remarked, was extremely 
intelligent, we held a long and interesting conversation with the chief, 
during which his attendants, black and red, lounged around the steps, 
sometimes listening to our discourse, and at others basking listlessly in 
the beams of the sun, which seemed to afford them the highest enjoy- 
ment of which they were capable. 1 saw no labor of any kind going 
on. The Big Warrior was reported to be the best farmer in the nation. 
He had a corn field and a potatoe patch, and cultivated even a little rice. 
He occasionally used the plough; but the condition of his fields showed 
too plainly that his farm was attended to in the Indian fashion, that is 
to say, the seed was sown, and every thing else left to the heavens. 
The consequence of this wretched state of agriculture was, that though 
occupying rich and feruile valleys on the banks of the rivers, the Creek 
nation never raised corn enough for their own consumption, and, during 
the summer months, they usually fed upon roots. ‘This was the case 
at the time we visited them. I saw the squaws preparing this food. ‘The 
reot, which seemed to me to be that of our common cluster vine, (com- 
monly called by the bye, the Indian potatoe) was scraped fine, and then 
baked in a pot, and in this state eaten, with or without salt, or meat, 
according to the means of the family—and at that time there was pre- 
cious little of either to be found in the nation. ‘The green corn feast 
succeeds to this long fast, and is the national festival, celebrated with 
ball plays, war dances, and other games. It is fixed at a period when 
the corn is always sufficiently ripe to be eaten, and from that day the 
Indian lives in plenty, till the crop is exhausted. Great preparations 
are made for this festival. The db/ack drink is taken for days together 
by the whole tribe, men, women, and children. It is a decoction of 
roots, constituting a powerful cathartic, and the operation of this medi- 
cine is believed to renew the constitution, so as to render medicines unne- 
cessary for the rest of the year. But I must return from this digression 
to the Big Warrior. Inthe course of our conversation, he explained 
fully to us the political and civil institutions of his tribe, the course of 
his administration, and other matters connected with the domestic eco- 
nomy, manners, and institutions of the Indians. To these subjects I may 
advert on some future occasion. But having already extended this ar- 
ticle beyond the usual limits of a number, I will only here add, that I 
discovered that this mighty chieftain could neither read nor write, that 
his account of time was kept with a bundle of sticks, of which he threw 
away one daily, that he was a temperance man, neither keeping whis- 
key, nor allowing it to be kept in his house, that he despised the mis. 
sionaries, whom he styled the ‘black coats,’ that the ensignia of his 
office were a tomahawk and a bunch of hickories, ostentatiously hung up 
over his“door, and which were very freely used in his daily administra 
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tion of justice—and for the rest, like most great men, he was mightily 
praised by his partizans and followers, and denounced by his opponents 
as a cruel tyrant. After satisfying ourselves with questions, we rose to 
depart; but the chief knew too well what was due to his station, to suffer 
us to leave him without partaking of refreshments. He insisted on our 
staying todinner. ‘This was soon served up on a large pine table with- 
out a cloth. It consisted of ‘hog and hominy,’ corn bread, greens and 
buttermilk. The company consisted only of my companion and myself, 
and the Royal family—the king and queen, and the princess, a very 
pretty Indian girl of sixteen, with her ears stuck all over with ear-rings. 
The ladies behaved very prettily—spoke not a word, and soon retired, 
leaving the gentlemen to themselves, as is customary among us, from 
which we may learn the true source and antiquity of this custom. It is 
unquestionably derived from the savages. : 


A TRAVELLER, 





THE CHURCH. 


Who cometh from Bozrah with garments of red, 
Like his in the wine-press accustomed to tread? 
From Edom who cometh, the mighty to save? 
His raiment is dyed in the blood of the brave! 


But where are the legions that fought in the war? 
The horsemen of Zion, the death-dealing car? 
The great and the mighty? He helper had none! 
Majestic in triumph, he conquered alone! 


And who on his bosom leans feeble and fair? 
Reclining in beautiful confidence there? 

*Tis the bride—the beloved, on her heav’nward road, 
The ransom’d from ruin, the chosen of God! 


He bore ev’ry peril to make her his own, 

He shed his best blood for her sins to atone; 
Each blemish of guilt from her soul he transfers, 
Though red be his raiment, unspotted is hers! 


Go forth with thy strong one, thou beautiful bride, 
Still lean on his bosom, still cling to his side; 

Go forth with thy champion, supported and blest, 
Till the pearl-gates of glory unfold for thy rest! 


J. L. 
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A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c., 


BY ALPHONSO DE LAMARTINE. CAREY, LEA AND BLANCHARD: 1835. 


Tue mere title of this work commands our attention. The East—the 
gorgeous East—the land of enchantment and romance—where every spot 
of earth is clothed with a mantle of magnificence; which imagination has 
peopled with Peris and with Genii, and all the shadowy creations of eastern 
tales—the very mention of its countries strikes a chord of answering 
sympathies. Even to the mere utilitarian, that theatre cannot fail in 
interest, upon which has been acted the great drama of human existence 
for thousands of years—where empire has succeeded empire, like the 
waves of ocean. Among the stupendous monumetts which now strew 
its soil, the ages that are past are yet struggling against the hand of 
time. Whocan contemplate that struggle without emotion? Who can 
behold with indifference the master works of human gevius—the united 
labors of millions of his fellow beings crumbling into dust—buried amid 
the sands of the desert—the busy hum of their myriads of intelligent 
inhabitants now hushed-in death—their very names swept from exist- 
ence, and no voice heard amidst this scene of desolation, but the savage 


howl of the hyena. 


‘‘Shrine of the mighty!—can it be 
That this is all remains of thee?” 


A traveller in Syria and Palestine possesses the rare advantage of 
viewing a country interesting to the whole civilized world. It is the 
birth-place of mankind—the common country of all. It has been the 
cradle of religion—the spot of earth selected by heaven for those stu- 
pendous manifestations of mercy and vengeance which make up the 
history of its existence. From every hill yet resounds the voice of pro- 
phetic denunciation; and in the peaceful solitude of its vales, imagination 
still recalls the sounds of peace and good will to man, which were so 
often repeated to their inhabitants. From the land of Zebulon to the 
desert of Damascus, each spot of earth is instinct with stirring associa- 
tions. Even the sullen waters of that waveless sea, from whose touch 
its very shores shrink back with horror, teem with a history of awful 
vengeance—and with the wild Arab who dares not approach its mephitic 
atmosphere, we may fancy that the overwhelmed cities of the plain are 
yet visible beneath. Can any Christian eye rest upon the Mount of 
Olives—the Lake of Genesareth—the Height of Calvary, without the 
most profound emotion—an emotion common to no other scene on earth. 

We congratulate the Christian world, that a pencil so able as that of 
M. de Lamartine has been induced to sketch these scenes. Still more 
sincerely do we congratulate France, that the country of Volney should 
have sent forth a writer so well qualified as Lamartine to minister the 
antidote to the subtle poison of the former. His whole soul seems re- 
plete with pious fervor, and the vivid impressions reccived by him are 
pourtrayed by an imagination chastened and warmed by religious asso- 
ciations. The ability of the work and the favor which it has found at 
home, give evidence of a new state of things; they mark an era of a 
better, a more healthy tone of feeling in a country to which the civilized 
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world yet owes much. Our readers will feel the justness of these re- 
marks, and will themselves form a proper estimate of the head and heart 
of Lamartine by perusing the following extract: 


“This day commenced in new and different impressions from any which my 
journey had hitherto inspired. I had travelled with the eyes, the thoughts and the 
mind. Ihad not travelled with the soul and with the heart, as I should do on 
touching the land of prodigies, the land of Jehovah and of Christ—the land of 
which every name had been a thousand times lisped by my infant tongue; whose 
images had made the first impressions on my young and tender imagination—the 
land from which had flowed for me ata later period, the lessons and sweets of reli- 
gion—that second life of our soul. I now felt internally as if relieved from some. 
thing cold and dead within me. I felt what one feels in discovering amongst a 
groupe of a thousand unknown persons, the figure of a mother, a sister, or a be- 
loved wife!—what one feels on going from the street into the temple—namely, 
something that inspires meditation, a calm internal peace, tender and consolatory, 
which we do not experience elsewhere. 

“The temple to me is at present this land of the Bible, on which I now imprint 
my first steps. I prayed to God in silence, in the depth of my thought. I rendered 
him thanks for having permitted me to live long enough to view this sanctuary 
of the Holy Land. My journey became one continued prayer; and the true enthu- 
siasm, the most natural to my soul—the enthusiasm for nature and its author— 
were as fresh and as lively in me every morning, as if so many years of grief and 
sorrow had never withered them in my bosom!” 


On approaching Nazarcth, his feelings break forth in the following 
touching parenthesis: 


‘As I ascended the last hills which separated me from Nazareth, it seemed to me 
that I was going to contemplate on the spot, the mysterious origin of that vast and 
fertile religion which, for these two thousand years, has made its road from the 
height of the mountains of Galilee through the universe, and watered so many 
human generations with its pure and living waters. There is its source!—there, 
in the hollow of the rocks on which I stood: this hill, the summit of which J am 
attaining, has borne on its sides the salvation, the light, the hope of the world. It 
was there, at a few paces from me, that the man model was born amongst men, 
to withdraw them by his word and his example from the ocean of error and corrup- 
tion, into which the human race was fast submerging. 

“It was there, beneath that small portion of blue sky, at the bottom of that 
narrow and sombre valley, under the shade of that little hill, &c., lay the sacred 
and fateful spot which God had chosen from all eternity to launch upon the earth 
his truth, his justice and his incarnate love made manifest in an infant God. It 
was there where, at the appointed hour, the divine breath descended on a poor 
cottage, the abode of humble labor, of simplicity of mind and misfortune. It was 
there where it animated within the bosom of a pure and innocent virgin some. 
thing as gentle, as tender and benevolent as herself—suffering, patient and sighing 
like man; powerful, supernatural, wise and strong like God. It was there that the 
God-man passed obscure years of concealment, subject to our ignorance, our 
weakness, our labor and our poverty, and exercised his life in mortal functions 
on earth, before he taught it by his v urd, healed its wounds by his miracles, and 
regenerated it by his death.” 


We take it for granted that our readers will now be disposed to learn 
something more of our author and his work. As to himself we merely 
premise that he is a poet of some celebrity, a man of wealth, and a mem- 
ber of the French Chamber of Deputies. Among his motives for visit. 
ing Syria, the chief was a desire to restore the health of his only daugh. 
ter, in whom his whole earthly happiness seemed to have. been centered. 
Unfortunately these hopes were blighted. Death snatched her from his 
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arms; and among the most sfiocting eehiiien of his voyage will be 
found his allusions to the utter desolation of heart produced by a calamity 
so overwhelming. 

After a voyage of some duration and an agreeable sojourn at Malta, 
Rhodes and Cyprus, our traveller reached the coast of Syria in the mouth 
of September, 1832, and landed at Bairent, the ancient Berytus. Here 
he established his permanent domicile, Just before his arrival, Ibrahim 
Pacha had swept on, in his course of conquest towards the ‘Ottoman 
capital, and was then occupied in making good the passes of Caromania. 
True to the policy of his uncle and sovereign, Mehemet Ali; Ibrahim 
was anxious to create security for European civilization, and M. La- 
martine finds protection throughout his travels in the mere name of the 
conqueror. The Christian inhabitants of Syria, the Maronites and the 
Druses, all had at heart the success of Ibrahim. The Bedouin Arabs 
had not yet recovered from the terror of hisarms. The rebellious and 
fanatical inhabitants of Damascus found it necessary to submit to his 
commands; and European diplomacy had not yet interfered to check 
his advance upon Constantinople. ‘The empire of the Sultan seemed 
tottering, and fate appeared ready to cast the sceptre at the foot of the 
Egyptian Viceroy. Under these circumstances, a more favorable op. 
portunity could scarcely have offered, for visiting the country. Indeed 
so complaisant did Lamartine find the Arabs, even upon the borders of 
the Dead Sea and of the desert of Balbec, where a Christian is scarcely 
ever permitted to travel in safety, that he regretted his omission to pro- 
vide boats in which he might have explored this now unknown sea. 
Hitherto, Europeans who may have visited the ruins of Balbec, had 
found it impossible to bring away any of its more precious relics; for the 
impression is general among the Arabs that the immense ruins amidst 
their deserts conceal treasures, which the Europeans, by their skill in 
magic, are able to discover. An European, therefore, can never, for a 
moment, rid himself of these troublesome neighbors, and his attempts at 
discovery are fraught with continual personal danger. LaMartine, 
however, seems to have acquired the art of quieting even Arab cupidity, 
for he was left free to explore at pleasure the magnificent ruins of the 
desert. His description of the immense masses of stone which are found 
among the ruins of Balbec elevated to a considerable height, furnishes 
an entirely new subject for human speculation. Conceive a block of 
stone sixty-two feet in length, twenty-four in breadth, and sixteen in 
thickness. What human power now known could quarry such a mass, 
or remove it from its place? And yet the hill of Balbec, a thousand feet 
long and seven hundred broad, is built of such masses, and the quarries 
from which they were taken are yet visible, together with some of the 
masses yet unremoved. What an opportunity was afforded Lamartine 
to aid in resolving this mighty mystery! Had he possessed some of the 
scientific qualifications of Humboldt, what a flood of light may have been 
shed uponit. We might have fathomed the tradition, as rife still among 
the Arabs as it was among the Greeks, that! giants and Titans had ex. 
isted upon the earth and had piled mountains upon mountains, and formed 
structures so stupendous as to remain the wonder of all succeeding 
times. - 
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The want of these qualifications, on the part of M. de Lamartine, seems 
to have given him no sort of concern, He abjures the rule and line, 
and disavows the character ofa philosopher. He professes to be nothing 
but a poet, alive to nature’s beauties and deeply imbued with pious zeal, 
undertaking to describe the impressions produced upon such a mind. 
His only complaint is against the poverty of his mother tongue—its 
insufficiency to give expression to glowing picty. 

It is easy to perceive that to pass the thoughts of so vivacious a writer 
through the alembic of a translation, must somewhat change their com- 
plexion. The lady, however, who has executed that task in the work 
before us, has, in our judgment, (the opinions of some of the Reviews to 
the contrary notwithstanding) acquitted herself with credit. She has 
fairly conveyed the author’s meaning, sometimes, perhaps, too literally. 
The idioms of the two languages require some changes of expression, 
which, perhaps, it would not have been amiss to have regarded, especially 
the description of past events, in words of present time. This mede of 
expression, although classical and even elegant in French, assumes, in 
our opinion, an entirely different character in English, and can scarcely 
ever be effected with success. Our gallantry will not carry us so far 
as to extend commendation to the translation of our author into 
verse. Whether it be owing to the peculiar character of the original 
verse, or to the want of sympathy between the author and his translator, 
we will not venture to decide; but whatever the cause, the failure is 
entire. We consider this remark as due to M. Lamartine, for no one 
who would judge of his claims to poetic merit from this specimen in 
English, could for a moment admit their validity.’ 

It is not our purpose to present a review of the work beforeus. Who- 
ever would enjoy its full zest, must not stop short of an entire perusal. 
The summary nature of a review would do injustice to its merits, and 
would merely serve to forestal curiosity. Our object is altogether dif- 
ferent, and we here lay aside the pen of the critic. 

At the very outset of Lamartine’s journey, our attention was arrested 
by the passage which we shall presently extract. It aroused reflections 
of solemn, momentous import. It exhibited the power of the Almighty 
in the accomplishment of those mighty deeds which are announced by 
his holy prophets, thousands of years ago. It opens the prophetic page, 
and in the fulfilment of those threateniags to which we are about to direct 
attention, speaks a language which man dare not misunderstand. Although 
it would seem that the vivacious imagination of Lamartine has, in the 
passage below, combined against Tyre the general denunciations of the 
prophets, inasmuch as we know of no particular prophecy embracing 
the circumstances to which he alludes, yet his reflections suggest to us 


a train of thought which we cannot do better than to present to our rea- 
ders. ‘The following is the passage: 


“A few hundreds of falling houses in which the Arabs fold large flocks of sheep 
and black goats, are all that remains of Tyre! She has no longer a port on the sea— 
no longer roads upon land: the prophesies respecting her have long since been 
accomplished. 

“We travelled in silence, occupied by the thoughts of this desolation, and of the 
dust of empire which we trod under our feet. Passing along a path between the 
ruins and the gray and naked hills of Lebanon, which here descend to the plain, 
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we arrived at the city, now flanked by a sand bank which seems its sig existing 
rampart, but which will doubtless, ere long, bury the town under its mass. I 
thought of the prophecies, and endeavored to bring to my recollection some of 
those eloquent warnings, with which the divine spirit inspired Ezekiel. I could 
not recall the words, but I discovered the meaning in the deplorable reality before 
myeyes. A few lines which I had traced at random on my departure for the East, 
came fresh into my mind: 


I have not heard, beneath the cedars old, 
Resounding cries from busy nations rolled: 

Nor seen where Lebanon’s black heights aspire, 
God’s missioned eagles dart from thence on Tyre. 


“I had now before me the ‘black’ Lebanon; but I said to myself, my imagination 
has deceived me: I see neither the eagles nor the vultures, which, according to 
the prophesies, were to descend unceasingly from the mountains, to despoil even 
the remains of the city, accursed of God and the enemy of his people. 

“At the moment I made these reflections, something huge, grotesque and mo- 
tionless appeared at our left on the summit of a pointed rock, which advanced into 
the plain not far distant, close to the route of the caravans. It looked to me like 
five statues of black stone, placed on the rock as on a pedestal; but, from certain 
motions, almost imperceptible of these colossal figures,we fancied, on approaching 
nearer, that they were five Bedouin Arabs, clothed in their sacks of black goats’ 
hair, who were looking at us as we passed. 

‘When, however, we came to the distance of fifty paces from the rock, we saw 
one of the five figures display a pair of immense wings, which it flapped with a 
noise, resembling that of a sail shaking in the breeze, and it now became clear, 
that the figures were those of five eagles of the largest kind I had ever seen in the 
Alps, or in the menageries of our cities. They did not take flight, but remained 
unmoved at our approach. Seated like kings of the desert, they seemed to regard 
Tyre as their proper prey, whereunto they were going to return. ‘They appeared 
conscious of possessing it by divine right; as if they were willing instruments of a 
prophetic vengeance, which they were determined to execute upon man, and in 
spite of man. 

“T could not cease from contemplating this prophecy in action—this wonderful 
fulfilment of the divine menaces of which chance had rendered us witnesses. Ne- 
ver had any thing more supernatural struck my eyes or riveted my mind; and it 
required an effort of reason not to see, behind those five gigantic eagles, the great 
and terrible figure of the poet of vengeance—of Ezekiel—rising above them, and 
pointing out to them, with eye and hand, the city which God had given them asa 
prey—while the wind of divine wrath agitated the flowing snowy beard of the 
prophet, and the fire of celestial indignation sparkled in his eyes. 

‘‘We halted at the distance of forty paces; the eagles merely turned their heads, 
as if disdainfully regardless of us. ‘Two individuals belonging to the caravan, 
galloped to the foot of the rock, armed with their guns. The eagles paid no at- 
tention to this. The guns were loaded with ball, and several shots were fired, 
which made them fly heaVily away for a moment; but they voluntarily returned to 
the fire, and hovered long over our heads, without being struck by either of the 
balls—as if they meant to say, ‘your efforts against us are powerless; we are the 
eagles of God.’” 


The solemn lesson inculcated by this vivid picture seems peculiarly 
appropriate to the present times. Religion—that most important of all 
concerns—has found assailants as well in this age as in the last; and no 
one who has marked the signs of the times, will regard as il -judged 
any effort to extend its foundations. 

We consider the position tenable, that the practise of morals cannot 
exist to any extent in a community, without the aid of revealed religion. 
It is in vain that a few instances of virtue are pointed out as proofs to the 
contrary” Even were those few admitted, still they have had but little 
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or no influence on the morals of the mass of their fellow beings. Cicero 
and Plato, it is true, did approach as nearly as mere human intelligence 
could reach, towards the discovery of the great moral attributes of the 
Most High. But even supposing that their knowledge derived no aid 
from the revelations made to the Jews and the Egyptians, still after all, 
how vastly short do their systems of morals fall, of that taught by the 
Founder of Christianity! How infinitely inferior in moral courage are 
they with all their stoicism, to the unlearned and unpretending apostles 
of the Gospel. The former, to avoid the fate of Socrates, disguised 
their doctrines with ambiguities, intended to conceal them from the mul- 
titude; while the latter, fearless of all consequences, boldly challenged 
the attention of the world, denounced the idols of the multitude with 
unshrinking courage, and cheerfully laid down their lives to confirm 
their sincerity. Basing themselves upon the principle of universal be- 
nevolence, they entered, with equal alacrity, the cottage or the palace— 
with equal patience they expounded their precepts to the peasant and 
his lord. What other system has been based on this foundation? From 
what other have emanated similar benefits to the communities which 
received it? Four thousand years of history are exposed to us, and in 
all that period there is found no system like this. A thousand millions 
of human beings are now enjoying with us the boon of existence—and 
who among all those niyriads are the most highly civilized—the most 
virtuous, the most intelligent? They are those to whom the Christian 
revelation has imparted its blessings. 

If, then, revealed religion be so vitally important, surely every thing 
which tends to satisfy the mind of its truth—to confirm the wavering— 
to make sure the strong—to rivet its impressions upon the minds of the 
young, and to remove the shades of doubt which are occasionally cast 
upon the truth, becomes of surpassing importance. This consideration is 
strengthened by the very character of the age in which we live. Its 
enquiring and utilitarian character demands a reason for every thing 
whether of science or faith. It has not forgotten the history or the mind 
since the days in which superstition held sway over what is now the 
civilized world. In that history are described the advances of scepti- 
cism into the vast arena from which superstition had been expelled. 
There we again behold the pillars of truth assailed by this new enemy. 
Philosophers start up who deny even the evidence of their senses, and 
who resolve the whole material world into a mere shadow of the imagi- 
nation. In this fever of doubt, faith was denied to the best attested facts, 
and the narratives of history were placed on a level with the tales of the 
nursery. These oscillations of opinion are well remembered by the 
age in which we live, and it seeks repose in the just medium between 
them. It can never, therefore, be a work of supererogation to endeavor 
to ascertain the bounds of that medium, to confirm the truth of Revela- 
tion, and to secure the mind from superstition on the one hand, and infi- 
delity on the other. 

The appropriate evidence of a new revelation is a miracle. If a 
human being like ourselves were to claim obedience to himself as a 
messenger from on High, we would naturally demand some evidence of 
his mission of a higher character than his mere assertion. Otherwise 
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an impostor would receive equal deference. ‘To convince us of his cha- 
racter, he must produce some credentials. He must exhibit evidences 
of super-human power—he must perform acts which are impossible 
without assistance from the Omnipotent—in a word, he must work a 
miracle. Ifa person should restore sight to the blind—give speech to 
the dumb—calm at a word the stormy ocean—heal in an instant the 
most obstinate diseases—feed thousands with a mere handful of bread— 
raise the dead before our eyes, from the corruption of the grave—and, 
finally, after suffering death himself, should stand again before us and 
proclaim a revelation from heaven, it would be impossible to impugn the 
credibility of his mission. ‘The sanction of Omnipotent power would 
appear so commanding as to compel the unanimous assent of all observ- 
ers. That which they had seen with their eyes and heard with their 
ears, would be established beyond the power of cavil, and the revelations 
of the messenger, would be received without question. 

But when the generation in whose presence these mighty deeds were 
wrought should have passed from the stage—after the religion had been 
announced by the super-human means entrusted to its first apostles, the 
proof necessary to convince the succeeding generation must change its 
character. It could not be expected that miraculous intervention should 
be continued to the end of time; for that would defeat the very object in 
view. ‘The frequency of the miracle would destroy its extraordinary 
character, and men would become so much accustomed to its exhibition, 
that it would seem a thing of course, and be received among the usual 
phenomena of nature. Those for whose benefit these continued miracles 
should be asked, would become like the Israelites of old, in whose eyes 
the manna of the desert, the cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night, 
seemed mere ordinary occurrences. 

Necessarily, therefore, miracles must cease, and the proof of their 
performance must depend upon the testimony of those who witnessed 
them. ‘The generation which succeeds these witnesses, would scarcely 
demand higher evidence than the concurrent declaration of their fathers. 
If during the existence of those fathers, this declaration should be placed 
in an imperishable form—should be distinctly related in unchanging 
written characters by the very witnesses themselves—should be publish- 
ed to the world, while the events were still fresh in the memories of all. 
If solemn and public institutions should be founded in commemoration of 
the more important incidents; and if these institutions and these writings 
should be preserved and handed down from generation to generation, it 
is obvious that the proof would continue perfect and complete to the end 
of time. Based, as is the Christian revelation, on foundations like 
these, it is obvious that its authenticity would, on these grounds alone, be 
perfectly impregnable. 

But inductive demonstration like this has been found insufficient to 
satisfy the cavils of scepticism. The subtleties of metaphysics have 
been combined to undermine the edifice. Gilded by all the eloquence 
of classic taste, and sharpened by the sneers of ridicule, they have been 
brought forward to the assault by a most skilful antagonist. The ele- 
gance of his diction and the charm of his style have induced many a 
youthfut listener to drink in the poison of infidelity—and Mr. Hume is, 
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from these causes, a writer, against whose reasonings it behoves every 
enquirer to guard himself. When divested of its showy garb, his argu- 
ment is a mere sophism, and, like most sophistry, derives all its strength 
from assuming, in the beginning, the very points in controversy. He 
undertakes to demonstrate that, necessarily, a miracle cannot be proved 
by human testimony. For a miracle is (says he) a violation or sus- 
pension of the law of nature—a law of nature is proved by universal 
experience—a miracle by the experience of the witnesses to its perform. 
ance. Here, then, he says, we have the testimony of all mankind to 
the law of nature, and only that of a small portion to the miracle—the 
greater must preponderate, and the miracle must be rejected. Such is 
the argument divested of its seducing graces of diction. Now it is ob- 
vious that its whole strength depends upon the assumption, that the testi. 
mony which establishes a miracle, directly conflicts with that, which 
establishes the law of nature. Beyond this, there is still another assump- 
tion equally unwarrantable. It takes for granted, that the law of nature 
has been so accurately ascertained, that its limits are precisely defined. 
These are the very points to be proved in limine; and, if the argument 
be good for any thing, it is equally efficacious in destroying the credit of 
all science. For how could the world ever be taught to believe that 
there are countries where the sun does not rise or set for months? Ac. 
cording to the argument of Mr. Hume, the universal experience, not 
only of all preceding generations, but of our own senses, has established it 
as a law of nature, that the sun should rise and set onceevery day. Here 
then, is the testimony of many against that of the few who first visited 
the polar regions and informed the world that there, the sun does not rise 
or set for many months together! Are we to disbelieve this fact, because 
thus contrary to our experience? If so, then was the king of Calicut a 
sound philosopher, who treated with derision the assertion of the Portu- 
guese, that water became solid in their country; and nothing short of the 
actual handling of ice ought to have satisfied him that such a thing could 
be. Where should we pausc? Many of the most extraordinary dove. 
lopements of science were in contravention of the laws of nature, ac- 
cordingly as they were understood at the time of their discovery. How 
are we convinced that the earth actually revolves around the sun, a thing 
contrary to the experience of all ages—that the earth is round; and, of 
all those myriads of results which are deduced entirely from the con- 
nected statements of a few men, opposed to the universal experience of 
others. Is it not necessarily by human testimony? It is human testi- 
mony—the testimony of a few—sometimes a very few, which proves the 
very law of nature itself. The man who first sailed around the world, 
was entitled to more credit than all the thousands who formerly regarded 
it as contrary to nature, that men could stand upon a ball of matter with 
their feet pointing towards each other. 

But it is unnecessary to our purpose to pursue fyrther this branch of 
our remarks. ‘The merciful pre-science of the Great Author of revealed 
religion has secured his works by defences specially calculated to rebut 
this very species of attack. His wisdom foresaw that, in these latter 
days, when the sacred writings should have passed through ages of trial, 
doubts would be suggested, and men would be found to deny the authen. 
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ticity both of revelatioh and of the means which had announced it. The 
same divine intelligence well knew that a repetition of miracles would 
have destroyed, in the end, their miraculous character, and would have 
failed in producing conviction in those who beheld them. The apostles 
of the revelation were, therefore, permitted to declare beforehand the 
events of after ages, so that those ages, in beholding the accomplishment 
of these predictions, might be assured, that the men whe prophesied must 
have been commissioned by the Most High. <A prophecy accomplished, 
would, in truth, be a miracle exhibited in the very sight of those after : 
ages, divested of all those objections which scepticism had urged against LF 
the credibility of the ancient miracles which had announced the revelation. : 
Whatever shade vf doubt might be cast upon the evidence of a miracle, 
after that evidence had passed down the course of ages; that doubt could 
not reach an ancient prophecy now accomplished. 
When we read in writings, such as the sacred Scriptures, predictions, 
uttered thousands of years since, foretelling events then esteemed utterly 
improbable—depicting circumstances in connection so entirely unexpect- 
ed as even to startle when discovered—when we see these events now 
accomplished, attended with all the predicted circumstances; can there 
exist a doubt that divine inspiration alone could have dictated the writing. 
If a prophet were this day to announce himself as commissioned from on 
High, and should declare that England, with her hosts of cities and in- 
habitants, should become a wilderness—that London, with all its monu- ai 
ments of human genius, should be laid low in dust—its people utterly ex- 
tirminated—even its very name forgotten—that its palaces should become 
the dens of serpents and the abiding place of the jackal and the hyena— 
that, on the other hand, France, its ally and neighbor, should continue to 
exist to the end, although overrun by desolating conquest, and passing in 
succession from one dominion to another—that Paris should be rased to the 
earth, so that not one atone of its edifices should be left upon another—its 
inhabitants carried into captivity and scattered amongst all the nations of 
the earth—yet that they should still remain a people, with the same cha- 
racter and customs as their ancestors—a drop, which would refuse to min- 
gle with the ocean which surrounded it. Such a prophet might, in his own 
day, be denounced asan enthusiast. But if, in the course of time, these 
predictions should come to pass—if future ages should behold, in France, 
results similar to those which the modern history of the Jews has pre- 
sented—if future travellers, searching in vain for the cities of England, 
the now teeming abodes of human industry and science, should, as 
though he were in Idumea, find nought but barren deserts, the haunts of 
savage beasts and more savage men—what, then, would be considered 
the character of that prophet? Verily, then, it would be said, this man 
was indeed the messenger of the Most High. 

Awful and commanding as would be this evidence, it by no means ex.- 
ceeds that which is furnished by the history of Syria and by the narrative : 
of each succeeding traveller in that country. Be his object what it may, 3 
let him have been Christian or Infidel, equally does his testimony tend ye 
to develope the great truths—the astonishing proofs of prophecies accom. 

plished. Where, now, is the great capital of the Assyrian Empire— 
Babylon, that wonder of the world, whose vast dimensions, whose stu- 
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pendous structures, and whose numerous inhabitants, rendered it the 
admiration of the world. In the times of Herodotus and Strabo, it was 
described by those writers as ‘the most glorious metropolis upon which 
the sun ever shone.’ It was said to cover sixty miles of space. One 
hundred gates of brass commanded its outlets, and towers seemingly of 
imperishable strength and durability defended its stupendous walls. In 
the midst of all this splendor, and while yet its magnificence and power 
were advancing, the prophets of the Most High uttered their awful de- 
nunciations against it. 

“Jt shall never be inhabited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to ge. 
neration. Neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there, neither shall shepherds make 
their folds there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there—and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures, and owls shall dwell there, and satyrs shall 
dance there.”—Isaiah xiii. 20. 

‘‘] will also make it a possession for the bittern and pools of water: and I will 
sweep it with the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of hosts.”—Isaiah xiv. 23. 

Could any thing be more improbable than that such desolation should 
overtake so vast a city? And yet it is even now literally accomplished 
in all its parts. ‘The river Euphrates, since.it was turned by Cyrus at 
the taking of the city, has not yet resumed its ancient channel, and the 
accounts of all travellers concur in stating that pools of water have 
been thereby formed, which have converted the country around into a 
pestilential morass. It is indeed ‘a possession for the bittern and pools 
of water.’ 

The authenticity of the Scripture has been farther vindicated in mo. 
dern times by the still more remarkable accomplishment of another 
prophecy. Every reader of the sacred writings must have remarked 
the frequent denunciations against the land of Edom. This region, known 
also by the name of Idumza, adjoined Palestine, and, from its location 
and fertility, it became the centre of civilization and commerce. From 
the earliest ages it was celebrated for its prosperous condition, and so 
late as the Roman dominion, it was considered one of the most important 
states in Syria. Even the poets of the empire, whose eyes were no 
strangers to magnificence and wealth, bestow upon it epithets which point 
to a high state of refinement and grandeur: 

“Arbustis palmarum dives Idume.” 
Lucan. Phar. 


A thousand years before this period, and while this fated country seem- 
ed in the full tide of prosperity, long ere it had even attained its most 


palmy state, thus did the prophets of the Most High utter their denunci-. 
ations against it: 


“Lo I will make thee (Edom) small among the heathen, and despised among men. 
Thy terribleness hath deceived thee and the pride of thine heart. O thou that 
dweilest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest the height of the hill: though thou 
shouldst make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence, 
saith the Lord. Also Edom shall be a desolation: every one that goeth by it shall 
be astonished. No man shall abide there, neither shall a son of man dwell in it.»— 
Jeremiah xlix. 15, 18. 

‘From generation to generation it (Idum#a) shall lie waste—none shall pass 
through it forever. But the cormorant and the bittern shall possess it, and he shall 
Stretch out upon it the line of confusion and the stones of emptiness. And thorns 
ahall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof; and it 
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shall be a habitation of dragons and a court for owls. The wild beasts of the desert 
shall also meet with the wild beasts of the island; and the screech owl also shall 
rest there and find for herself a place of rest—there shall the vultures also be 
gathered every one with her mate.”—Isaiah xxxiv. 10, 15. 


These denunciations, uttered against a flourishing and wealthy coun- 
try, during its tide of prosperity, would in vain claim the faith of the age 
in which they were made known. It would be in vain to declare toa 
commercial nation, occupying the very high road of a most lucrative 
trade, and realizing from it wealth and power; it would be in vain to 
declare that, ‘from generation to generation, it should lie waste—none 
shall pass through it for ever and ever.’ And yet these denunciations 
were actually recorded long before the period of Idumza’s greatest 
prosperity. So late as the days of Josephus, this country dared to brave 
even the Roman power—for upon the invasion of Judza by ‘Titus, we 
are informed that, upon the fi:st rumor of his march, thirty thousand 
Idumezans marched to the aid of Jerusalem. At that time they were 
almost as numerous as the Jews, and their country called forth the praises 
of the chief of Roman poets. 


Primus Idumeas referam tibi, Mantua, palmas. 
Virg. Georg. lib. 3, line 12. 


Could any thing. then, be so utterly inconceivable as the total exter- 
mination of this people, while their neighbors, the Jews, still exist every 
where? Could any prediction be more improbable than that such deso. 
lation should overtake a region which was the channel of a trade seem- 
ingly as indestructible as the wants of man? And yet se literally has 
the prophecy been accomplished, that, until within a few years, all traces 
of the existence of Idumeea had been lost to the world. Even the learned 
commentators on the books of prophecy could attach no meaning to 
some of the denunciations, such as ‘the lines of confusion and the stones 
of emptiness,’ and so lately as the time of Bishop Newton, that eminent 
divine was induced to confess his belief that the denunciations of the 
prophet were mere general and figurative declarations. 

But the page was, even then, upon the eve of being unsealed; and, 
strange as it may seem, the first seal was broken by the most insidious 
and fascinating of the champions of infidelity. Volney, in his travels 
in the East, without having the most distant idea that he was giving tes- 
timony in favor of revelation, remarks, that ‘Iduma-a has not been visited 
by any traveller, but it well merits attention; for, from the reports of the 
Arabs of Bakir, and the inhabitants of Gaza, who frequently go to Maan 
and Kurale, on the roed of the pilgrims, there are, to the south-east of 
the lake Asphaltites (Dead Sea) within three days journey, upwards of 
thirty ruined towns absolutely deserted’—(“it shall lie waste.”) ‘Several 
of the towns’ [continues Volney,] ‘have large edifices, with columns that 
may have belonged to the ancient temples, or, at least, to Greek church- 
es. The Arabs sometimes muke use of them to fold their cattle in; but 
in general avoid them, on accourt of the enormous scorpions with which 
they swarm’—(‘“it shall be a habitation of dragons.’’) 

These remarks of Volney, and the information extracted by him from 
the Arabs, drew the attention of European travellers in that direction, 
and soon after, Burckhardt prosecuted his enquiries in this region. As 
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soon as he entered the territory of [dumzea, he remarks, that ‘he was 
without protection in the midst of a desert, where no traveller had ever 
before been seen.” On advancing farther into the country, Burckhardt 
observes, ‘the traces of many towns and villages are met with on both 
sides of the Hadj road, between Maan and Akaba, as well as between 
Maan and the plains of the Hauran, in which direction are also many 
springs. At present all this country is a desert, and Mann (‘Teman) is 
the only inhabited place in it.’ (“Thus saith the Lord God; I will also 
stretch out mine hand against Edom, and will cut off man and beast from 
it, and I will make it desolate from Teman.”—Ezekiel xxv. 13, 

But it yet remained to discover the more striking incidents of the pro. 
phecy; for, in the centre of this desert, the writers of antiquity had 
located the site of Petra, the capital of Idumaza. No one had, up to that 
time, imagined that the remains of this city were in existence, and it was 
with the greatest surprise that Burckhardt encountered them. These 
ruins were found in a narrow valley, formed by almost perpendicular 
rocks, in the clefts of which were wrought chambers at all elevations, 
Some of these are of so magnificent a structure, as entitle them ‘to rank 
among the most curious remains of ancient art.” One excavation of 
immense labor is described ‘as containing a chamber of sixteen paces 
square and about twenty-five feet in height, with a colonnade in front 


_ thirty-five feet high, crowned with a pediment highly ornamented, two 


large truncated pyramids, and a theatre with all its benches, capable of 
containing about three thousand spectators, all cut out of the rock.’ 

The still more recent travels of Captains Irby and Mangles, as detailed 
in Keith on the Evidence of Prophecy, fills up the measure of the pro- 
phecy. On entering the pass which conducts to the theatre of Petra, 
these travellers say, ‘the ruins of the city here burst on the view, in their 
full grandeur, shut in on the opposite side by barren craggy precipices, 
from which numerous ravines and valleys branch out in all directions; 
the sides of the mountains, covered with an endless variety of excavated 
tombs and private dwellings, presented altogether the most singular 


scene we ever beheld’—(“Oh thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock.” 
Jer. xlix. 16.) 


“A narrow and circuitous defile, surrounded on each side by precipitous or 
perpendicular rocks, varying from four hundred to seven hundred feet in altitude, 
and forming, for two miles, a sort of subterranean passage, opens, on the East, the 
way to the ruins of Petra. The rocks, or rather hills, then diverge on either side, 
and leave an oblong space where once stood the metropolis of Edom, deceived vy 
its terribleness, where now lies a waste of ruins encircled on every side, save on 
the North-East alone, by stupendous clifis, which still show how the pride and 
labor of art tried there to vie with the sublimity of nature. Along the borders of 
these cliffs, detached masses of rock, numerous and lofty, have been wrought 
into sepulchres, the interior of which is excavated into chambers, while the exte- 
rior has been cut from the live rock into the forms of towers, with pilasters and 
—— bands of frieze and entablature wings, recesses, figures of animals and 
columns. 

“The base of the cliffs wrought out in all the symmetry and regularity of art 
with colonnades and pedestals, and ranges of corridors adhering to the perpendi- 
cular surface; flights of steps chiselled out of the rock; grottoes in great numbers, 
which are certainly not sepulchral: some excavated residences of large dimen- 
sions (in one of which is a single chamber sixty feet in length and of a breadth 
proportioned;) many other dwellings of inferior note, particularly abundant in one 
defile leading to the city, the steep sides of which contain a sort of excavated 
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suburb, accessible by flights of steps; niches, sometimes thirty feet in excavated 
height, with altars for votive offerings, or with pyramids, columns or obelisks; 
a bridge across a chasm now apparently inaccessible; horizontal grooves for the 
conveyance of water, cut in the face of the rock, and even across the architectural 
fronts of some of the excavations; and, in short, the rocks hollowed out into innu- 
merable chambers of different dimensions, whose entrances are variously, richly 
and often fantastically decorated with every imaginable order of architecture, all 
united, not only form one of the most singular scenes that the eye of man ever 
looked upon, or the imagination painted—a group of wonders, unparalleled in their 
kind—but also give indubitable proof, both that in the land of Edom there wasa 
city where human ingenuity and energy and power must have been exerted for 
many ages and to so great a degree as to have well entitled it to be noted for its 
strength or terribleness, and that the description given of it by the prophets of 
Israel was as strictly literal as the prediction respecting it is true. The barren 
state of the country, together with the desolate condition of the city, without a 
single human being living near it, seem strongly to verify the judgment denounced 
against it.”—Irby & Mangles, apud Keith, 154. ‘‘O thou that dwellest in the clefts 
of the rock, that holdest the height of the hill, though thou shouldst make thy nest 
with the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence saith the Lord.”—Jer. xlix. 16. 
‘IT will stretch out mine hand against thee, and I will make thee most desolate. I 
will lay thy cities waste, and thou shall be desolate.”—Ezekiel xxxv. 1, 2, 3. 


But even the more minute circumstances of the prophecy are detailed 
with equal accuracy. ‘The owl also and the raven shall dwell there.’ 
It shall be a habitation for dragons and a court for owls—the screech owl 
also shall rest there and find herself a place of rest; there shall the great 
owl make her nest and lay and hatch, and gather under her shadow; there 
shall the vultures also be gathered every one with her mate.’—\saiah 
xxxiv, 11, 17. Captain Mangles relates that while he and his fellow 
travellers were examining the ruins and contemplating the sublime scene- 
ry of Petra, ‘the screaming of the eagles, hawks and owls who were 
soaring above their heads in considerable numbers, seemingly annoyed 
at any one approaching their lonely habitation, added much to the sin- 
gularity of the scene.’-—Keith 161. 

In these details the marvellous accomplishment of the prophecies has 
been so strikingly exhibited that it would have seemed that nothing more 
could be added. Yet, as though it had pleased Providence to manifest 
the fulfilment of even the most minute circumstance, a work still more 
recently published has developed the yet remaining features of the pro- 
phecy. ‘Thorns shall come up in her palaces, nettles and brambles in 
the fortresses thereof.’—Isaiah xxxiv. 13. Dr. Keith in his work takes 
some pains to apply these words to the talh or gumarabic tree, a thorn 
tree which abounds in Idumea; little knowing that most literal signi- 
fication of the prophecy is that which is nearest the truth. In a French 
Livraison, recently published in Paris by M. M. Léon de Laborde and 
Linant, which is noticed in the London Quarterly Review of February 
1835, the direct and literal fulfilment of the prophecy is detailed; and 
these travellers describe the ruined palaces of Idumea as ‘overgrown 
with nettles and brambles.’ And, in another part of their work, they 
say, ‘the Arabs give to one of these ruins a ridiculous and indecent 
name—an insult which is of a piece with the general destruction—to 
prove the fragility of human works there was only wanted, in addition to 
the injuries of time, the derision of men.’ (‘Lo I will make thee small 
among the heathen, and despised among men,’ saith the Lord.—Jeremiah 
xlix. 15.) 
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May we not demand of the infidel whether prophecies thus accom- 
plished are not miracles divested of all exceptionable accompaniments— 
whether evidence like this is not, in truth, growing evidence, and such as 
necessarily must have been furnished by super-human agency? Can 
any thing be more striking than the fate of these two contiguous, cotem- 
poraneous nations, the Jews and the Edomites? Descended from two 
brothers—possessed of equal resources—inhabiting the same region— 
free to pursue their own course of policy, we find the one, after three 
thousand years, still in existence—still a nation—but scattered over the 
face of the whole earth;—the other utterly extinct—without a solitar 
being in existence claiming part in its fate. The one driven from the 
home of their fathers by violence and war—their country desolated— 
their capital city rased to the earth—its very foundations ploughed up— 
themselves led into captivity and scattered among the conquering na. 
tious—yet still arising from their ashes—imperishable as a people, al- 
though lost as a government—trodden down, beneath every change of 
empire, yet still possessed of inextinguishable vitality and preserving 
their national character in spite of every obstacle and amidst convul- 
sions which have sufficed to overwhelm all else within their reach. Such 
has been the history of the Jews. 

On the other hand the Idumeans, without any great catastrophe known 
to history, in possession of power and wealth, whose vestiges seem to 
have placed them in advance of the Jews, have passed from existence 
and are now known no more. ‘Their habitations have become the inhe- 
ritance of scorpions and birds of prey, and their cities exhibit but ‘the 
lines of confusion and the stones of emptiness.’ Can any one yet doubt 
the causes of this awful contrast? Look to the inspired writers and they 
answer, it is because God has so willed it. ‘Whereas,’ Edom saith, ‘we 
are impoverished—but we will return and build the desolate places; thus 
saith the Lord of Hosts: THEY sHALL BUILD BUT I WILL THROW Down! 
and YOUR EYES SHALL see and you shall say the Lord shall be magnified 
from the borders of Israel! Malachii. 4. ‘I will make thee perpetual 
desolations; and thy cities shall not return. —Ezek. xxxy. 9, 

Equally clear is the answer which the inspired page makes to him 
who seeks the cause for the condition of the Jews. For thus said the 
Lord to them three thousand years ago, ‘It shall come to pass if thou 
wilt not hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God to observe to do all his 
statutes and commandments which I command thee this day, the Lord 
shall cause thee to be smitten before thine enemies, and thou shalt be 
removed into all the kingdoms of the earth. Thou shalt become an 
astonishment, a proverb and a byword among all nations whither the Lord 
shall lead thee. And the Lord shall scatter thee among all people from 
the one end of the earth even unto the other—Deut. xxviii. And yet 
for all that I will not cast them away, neither will I abhor them to destroy 


them utterly. ButI will for their sakes remember the covenant of their 
ancestors. —Lev. xxvi. 44, 
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LINES WRITTEN FOR AN ALBUM. 


I, 


Another song and I have done,— 
I break the lyre, that, as it brings, 
Sad memories of the parted one, 
Has too much grief upon its strings!— 
I burst the bands that bound so long, 
And reckless of its powerful spell, 
I cease to woo the minstrel song, 
I bid the breezy lyre, farewell! 


Il. 


Alas! the notes are tuned to wo, 
That once were burdened with delight, 
The spirit weary, faint and slow, 
That once could track the eagle’s flight;— 
The sense destroyed, that once covld mark 
The finest chords thy hand could touch, 
And sad the heart, now chill and dark 
Whose grief was, that it loved too much. 


Ill, 


Had the deep passion, stern and strong, 

That woke and watched its bosom’s fires, 
Not struck so deep nor lived so long, 

It still had owned some sweet desires,— 
It were not now a thing of wo,— 

Black, blasted, shrinking from the day, 
Without one deep and kindling glow, 

Save that which wastes it all away. 


IV. 


And why renew the minstrel’s song, 
And why the parting lyre recal, 
That comes, but only to prolong, 
Its requiem o’er the ruin’d all.— 
Why should I sing the hollow dirge, 
Upon life’s wild and gloomy path, 
As some lone bird along the surge, 
Which howls above its wrecks in wrath. 


Vv. 


I sing for thee, unseen, unknown, 
Child of a colder, calmer sky— 
Thou art not of that burning zone, 
Where love is one long agony— 
Blest with a milder sun, ’tis thine, 
With hallow’d fires of sweeter calm 
To taste of love, yet never pine, 
Forbear its bane, and drink its balm. 


VI. 


Yet thou may’st feel for him who weeps, 
The prostrate fires of many a fane, 
Affections buried in the deeps, 
That may not live or lure again— 
*Tis snapt all ruthlessly apart, 
Love’s trampled as some worthless thing, 
And many a broken, bleeding heart, 
He can but wail, and may not sing. 
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WEST END OF LONDON. 


TE impressions made upon our senses on first entering upon Pall 
Mall, we are almost unwilling to recur to—pent up, as we are, within the 
narrow limits of a single Sovereignty. There are things, like persons, 
not easily forgotten; and, among regrets of all sorts, the improbability 
of our ever re-visiting England, is not the least. We recal its scenes, 
at this distance of time and place, as so many brilliant illusions of a 
dream—and it was, in truth, a sort of day-dream with us, occasionally 
sullied and saddened, to be sure, by some rough realities,—but one, upon 
the whole, through which we were content to wander, an admirer of all 
we saw, a stranger to all whom we met. There is something delightful 
in being set down, as it were, in the midst of the world—with all its 
varieties of men and things around you. There can be then no craving 
void in the mind, other than that which accident or one’s own ill genius 
may create—and for this there is no balm more soothing than that which 
the curious fancy may extract from the great garden of life which spreads 
itself before you in the East. And then the associations of the clime— 
how manifold, how magical! You feel the influence of the wonderful 
Past, which dropped, in its passage to Eternity, the mantle of its glory 
upon the nations around you; and you look forward to the Future, teem- 
ing, always, with big events, the seeds of which the ever active genius of 
man has sown in those fertile and immortal soils. Station yourself on 
Dover Cliff, and who would not exult to know that from that song-clad 
height he may point his finger to spots of earth which concentre within 
themselves almost all of great and good that belongs to the world. An 
American, four thousand miles distant from his country, looks back 
upon the West as he would upon a lovely and unpolluted inmate of the 
cloister—who, early devoted to her God, is lifted above the cares and 
passions of the world she has abjured; 


‘Her life one long dull calm of fixed repose, 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows.” 


But in contemplating the nations of the old world, the mind is fur- 
nished with subjects for speculation at once the most profound and fas. 
cinating. They have been the actors in a series of illustrious dramas, 
in which the rules of the great Stagyrite have been consulted to the 
very letter. 

Terror, Love and Pity have, indeed, been the main springs in those 
Eastern tragedies; and the destinies of nations may be said to have been 
the elements they wielded. The vast stage of life, in that hemisphere, 
still continues to exhibit spectacles that alternately grieve and gladden, 
astonish and perplex the millions who look on. In beholding those great 
boards, the mental eye is furnished with the glass of Banquo, through 
which it sees, passing in dim perspective, an array of glorious Shadows, 
who have left behind them the fruits of the various achievements that 
illustrated their lives, and secured to them immortality after death. 

It has cost us at least thirty minutes to make these reflections. In 
half that time we had reached Carlton House, where our friend paused, 
and, placing himself in an attitude which gave to his figure the appear- 
a) 
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ance of a note of admiration—Behold,’ said he, ‘a portion of the won- 
ders of the far-famed West End of the Great City!” Carlton House, like 
the brow of an angry despot, lowered behind us; whilst Regent street, 
in all its magnificence, lay expanded before us. The celebrated shop 
of Hurst and Robinson, with the Crown and Royal Arms, and ‘Publish- 
ers to His Majesty,’ in large gilt letters above the glass door—stood upon 
ourright. A little higher up, on the same side, were the famous Argyle 
Rooms; and opposite were displayed the costly shops, frequented only 
by the wealthy and the noble, whose gorgeous equipages thronged the 
doors. There is—let it be confest—something in styLE, that imposes upon 
the senses, where there is an appropriate correspondence in its appen- 
dages—a thing not yet, with a few exceptions, sufficiently understood in 
this country—but which seems carried to its last degree of polish and 
refinement in London. See a gentleman on horseback, and every thing 
is in keeping—his very horse has an air of gentility, and appears to 
know how to behave himself. It is this style, and not a mere display of 
wealth, that constitutes elegance—in the same way that a hospitable 
man may be any thing but a polite one; and it is from this elegance that 
the West End of London derives its chief attraction. A ‘Poor Gertle- 
man’ cuts but a sorry figure in Piccadilly—the wit enjoys not half the 
privileges of the waiter; and the poetis given to understand that there is 
a vast disparity between the Peer and himself—and, to be sure, in nine 
cases out of ten, the appearance and appendages of the latter are quite 
essential—seeing that every man, more or less, is desirous to establish 
and support pretensions of some sort. 

In poring upon the rich wonders of Piccadilly, Pall Mall and St. 
James’s, we often said mentally to ourselves, in the spirit of Hamlct, ‘for 
our own poor part, we will go pray.” Our friend having some literary 
business to attend to, we left him at the Regent’s Quadrant, and proceeded 
up to Oxford street, which conducted us to Hyde Park. It is from this 
quarter, and not Piccadilly, that the spectator is preserted with a view of 
the Park, that surpasses, perhaps, any thing of the kindin Europe. ‘The 
“sun was in the heavens, and the proud day,” seemed, indeed, at that 
bewildering moment, to be “attended by the pleasures,”—not of a single 
city—but “the world!” We stood for some minutes at a loss what direc- 
tion to take, for every avenue conducting to and from this place of won- 
ders, is alike inviting—stored with attractions that the senses “ache at.” 
The mad equipages—the hundred riders,—their horses corresponding 
exactly with the prints we have of the English hunter,—some on the 
quick trot, and others at the full gallop;—while now and then a sober old 
gentleman in his grave and powdered wig, with polished cane, upon his 
easy careful nag, perhaps half his own age, arrests the eye—affording a 
sort of relief to the animated and impetuous scene. Approaching Ken. 
sington, from the Park, the attention is directed to the singular appearance 
(to give it no more forcible term) which the city presents in the distance. 
The spot on which we stood was somewhat elevated; and the atmos- 
phere being perfectly clear, afforded us a striking view of the vast mass 
of dark, condensed vapour into which London seemed to resolve itself— 
whilst a spire, or steeple, occasionally jutting out, and darting its bright 
points athwart the gloom, rendered the blackness that enveloped the whole 
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extent of the city, the more palpable. Upon the densest day in London, 
if you retreat but a mile into the country, you are at once surprised and 
relieved at finding a brilliant sky over head, whilst the city exhibits the 
gloomy contrast we have just described. We now entered Kensington 
Gardeus—but how shall we describe them! Who that ever mused in 
those romantic, melancholy shades, that will deny the thrilling and mys. 
terious influence of circumstance? The power of art is never so finel 
and forcibly developed and exeinplified, as when she clothes herself with 
appearances that reject all tnat is revolting in her adulterations. When 
thus spiritualized, as it were, her attractions are, indeed, irresistible! — 
because, in addition to the pure and perfect elements around you, you 
are presented with associations that correspond in point of elevation; 
while they exercise all the witchery of the human heart over him who is 
susceptible to life when drest in one of the many beautiful garbs she 
knows so well how to assume, where taste and sensibility preside as her 
handmaid. The reason, perhaps, why we cannot, generally speaking, 
content ourselves so well with nature as with art, is, because it is only 
in its grand and loftier feature that nature addresses itself to the mind; 
and these are raised too much above our daily and domestic feelings and 
ideas, to invite that close and constant commuuion which ultimately leads 
to a reciprocated and delightful intimacy; whereas art moves and mingles 
itself forever with our pleasures and our pains—it domest.cates with us;— 
it flutters our weaknesses, and provides for our wants; and perpetually em- 
ploys itsclf in taking from the painful, and adding tothe pleasing. A 
great Capital is ever stored with associations that arrest the attention at 
every step—silently, but ceaselessly, engrossing the mind,—which is 
thus continually furnished with fooc for its reflections. He, however, 
who would form a just estimate of things, can only do so by taking the 
results of their mutual contrast and comparison. It would be difficult to 
disenchaut a mind stored with recollections such as must abide with all 
who have ever passed through scenes corresponding with the one which 
has given rise to these remarks. With our poor fancy, it is true, there 
was an ever-teeming spring of warm and living inspirations that imparted 
grace and interest to spots of earth not naturally abounding in either; 
and if there be one recollection, more than another, connected with our 
walks in Kensington Gardens ah, Kensington! around the memory 
of thy scenes there lingers a charm yet!— 

“Such as when winds and harpstrings meet, 


And take a long, unmeasured tone, 
To mortal minstrelsy unknown.” 


The most fascinating portion of the West End of London is, beyond 
comparison, that which lies north of the Regent’s Park. Our first visit 
to this enchanted spot, was upon a moonlight night in the latter end of 
August—and never can we forget it!—The houses, (like so many minor 
palaces, of Portland stone) diverge oa either hand as you enter upon the 
square, on leaving the New Road; and, taking a north easterly course 
of some two miles, or less, in extent, seem to embrace the vast romantic 
Park in the ceitre, whence the spectator looks around him, and sees him. 
self enclosed, as it were, in a magnificent and truly magic circle, whose 
whole circumference, with the exception of its northern segment, exhi- 
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bits a series of illuminate¢ mansions—their lights, not dazzling, but just 
sufficient to shadow forth in the distance the fine outlines of the columns 
and porticoes, through which you occasionally see gliding forms that ap- 
pear to partake of the elements around them; and exhibiting in their pro- 
portions and undulations, at once a symmetry and grace that seem to de- 
signate them as beings of a celestial order. ‘The reader may possibly 
put down all this to the score of mere fancy. We can only say, that we 
simply describe what we actually saw, and as we saw it—we cannot 
answer forthe perceptions of others. Undoubtedly the same things do 
not affect all people in the same way; but because the word “Yahoo,” is 
not to be found in any dictionary of natural philosophy, it does not follow 
that Swift’s animal is out of nature.* A country farmer would most 
probably harrow up the Regent’s Park without any “compunctious vi- 
sitings;” and a broker might have no particular objection to discount 
notes at Holland House. ‘Tastes differ. Were we at liberty to consult 
our Own, we should say give us five hundred a year, and a residence in 
the West End of London, and we would “dafthe world aside, and let it 
pass.’ 





LOVE QUESTIONS. 


The following knotty points of love were vehemently debated in the 
Bureaux d’ Esprit, of the time of Louis XIII. 

Many of these interesting questions were proposed by Richelieu him- 
self; and are preserved by Madamoiselle de Scuderi: 

“Which is the most convincing sign of love, to conceal a passion, or 
to disclose it; to sigh, or to shed tears?” 

“Which gives most satisfaction to a lover, to praise his mistress, or to 
be praised by her?” 

“Which renders most manifest the power of love, a shepherdess falling 
in love with a king, or a king falling in love with a shepherdess?” 

The above are submitted, for solution, to our fair readers, who are the 
best arbiters on such questions. 





* ‘People,’ says Franklin, ‘imagined that an American was a kind of Yahoo.’ 
Upon this the French translator of tle doctor’s correspondence, has the following 
amusing note:—‘Yahoo: It must be an animal. It is affirmed to be the opossum; 
but I have not been able to find the word Yahoo in any dictionary of natural phi- 
losophy.’ 

Our Frenchman may have been unabie to find the name, but—touching the ani- 
mal itself—we are greatly mistaken if we do not trace its paternity in some of our 
acquaintance. 
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THE BANISHED LORD. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


Cotors laid in oil wear not so long as the early affections; when they 
take root, neither age nor change of circumstance can eradicate them; 
they will grow, they will blossom, nay, they cannot perish; and, like the 
high tops of the old pines, cast down upon us from the distance the light 
that has passed by with other moments. This, however, seems to be the lot 
of humanity, not of myself; that is, | cannot trace the workings of my 
nature to such remote influences, since, as far back as I remember, I have 
never enjoyed much of the solace of a youthful companionship, from 
whence some of the liveliest reminiscences are said to spring. True, 
before my mother died, I was sufficiently old to note her anxious care of 
me, but the recollection of her form and feature is quite indistinct. I 
remember that she was affectionate—that she would lull me to sleep in 
the dusk of the evening, and by times in the morning, clasping my little 
hands, I would have to kneel, and repeat, after her, something which 
might have been a prayer. I think I recollect, moreover, when she 
died; for, since the day | was called to her bed-side, and she kissed me 
and weut to sleep, as I then supposed, I never beheld her again. 

After that event, for the space of three years, I was left to the care of 
a nurse, in whose amiable family I dwelt, until my father arrived from 
Europe. From this date, every thing is fresh in memory. I heard 
my nurse’s children calling her mother, and often speaking of their papa; 
and felt my solitariness in the world. In nothing that could please a 
child was I stinted. I had toys and games; and could well observe that 
the source from wheuce I derived them was bountiful in the extreme; 
yet [ was discontented and truly miserable. My birth, my station, my 
prospects, had never been revealed. Our mansion was lofty; its splen- 
did furniture and the respectful conciliation of its inmates, at once con- 
vinced me I was not ignobly born. Still, I would ask for my father, 
while the evasions of my nurse only provoked me the more. I learned 
he was in Europe; but of his digaity or occupation no one weuld tell me. 
Why conceal it? Why keep me in the dark? Was he ashamed of his 
child? Was I his child? These were the nervous questions I daily 
turned over, until, eventually, the contemplation of his fancied person 
grew toa disease. Often have I reclined upon the hills, and, watching the 
fleeting clouds, mistaken some distant speck for the coming of my father; 
and when the truth flashed upon me, I would sob and say to myself, ‘he 
will not come.’ 

At length he did come; arid never shall I forget his first appearance. 
When he entered the room, I was playing with my nurse’s children; and 
the sternness of his deep blue eye and shagzy brow at once awed us into 
silence. Before kissing me as much, he inquired whether his son was 
ainong these children; and when the nurse pointed me out, instead of 
fondling, he surveyed me with the same unbending look, and then or- 
dered me to my chamber with the remark, ‘that such company was unfit 
for his son.’ 


I went to my chamber, and felt like a caged bird. My heart was 
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almost broken; there wa§ a black spot init. I wept, and prayed to God, 
and asked him in what I| had offended my father. He did uot kiss me, 
he did not speak gently to me as my mother used. No, | was thrust 
aside like a broken play-thing, and had no value in his eyes. 

The next morning, long before day-light, | was awakened by an old man 
with grey hair, and, after dressing myself, conducted into the cold air. 
He was respectful beyond my expectation. He said he was to be my 
tutor, and that his name was Segur. After taking a morning walk, we 
returned, and he apportioned my lessons. Breakfast being finished, I 
then recited, and no sooner was this done than he compelled me to lift 
and swing weights in my hands, or run, or jump, or fence; in short, I was 
engaged there ‘the whole day either in studying or exercising my limbs. 
The reserve of this old man, though not unkind, was severe on all those 
matters which did not concern the line of his duty. He explained and 
illustrated the topies of recitation with grace and a copious erudition; 
but when | questioned him on what related to the station of my father, 
he would not deign a reply, and, by the glance of his eye, censured me 
for endeavoring to sift from him what, no doubt, he had been ordered 
not te disclose. 

Occasionally my father would be present at my exercises; but he 
neither condemned nor approved; neither smiled nor changed the gloom 
of his feature. It seemed I was given up to Segur. Never but once 
did he interfere. Segur had been teaching me a new thrust with the 
foil: I repeated it three times without variation, upon which my father 
exclaimed, 

“Why, Segur, is that right?—have you forgotten?—for shame, sir—let 
him elongate the arm’”—and, after saying which, he retired. 

This discipline was persisted in for months. Well do I remember 
how I longed to be with the children on the lawn that spread out like a 
green carpet before my window. ‘There I would see them tripping and 
laughing while I sat in my chamber, and was told that they were not 
worthy playmates for one of my birth. At that time I thought this 
deprivation cruel and unjustifiable, until the interest of my studies and a 
morbid feeling arising from too much restraint caused me to lose all 
relish for childish sports; so that presently a gloominess of soul became 
as necessary to me as darkness to the night plant. ‘The consequence was 
ill health. The change in my personal appearance would have alarmed 
any other parent; but mine was too muc!) occupied with his own thoughts. 
My loneliness could have never attracted the sympathy of one who lived 
in communion with no human being—a man of mystery and wo! In. 
deed, had I been extremely sick, [ would have concealed it from bim; 
for | can with truth affirm that I never looked him in the eyes. When 
spoken to, I trembled, and directed my replies to vacancy or to any one 
accidentally present, rather than to himself. ‘There was a mystery about 
his tall and nobly developed figure that terrified me. His whole con- 
duct, his attitude, his look, his haughty curl of the lip, awakened an in. 
terest in every thing connected with his life; yet I dared not inquire the 
cause of the shadows which incessantly passed over his countenance 
like the gusts of the tempest on an angered sea. 

More than this, he avoided examination. The only person with whom 
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he conversed was Segur—one who had been his servant in the wars. 
He was affectionately devoted to my father, seldom quitting him, and 
always prompt to obey. When my father would stride up and down 
the piazza wrapt in thought, or pause and look vacantly to tne East as 
was his habit, Segur stood by, a spectator, silent and subdued. Often—one 
night in particular, | observed an incident calculated to show his fidelity. 
The weather was raw and chilly, just after a full of snow. The moon. 
light tipped the frosted tops of the trees, which, contrasted with the dark. 
ness of the undergrowth, looked like a band of silver in the skies. All 
the household were gazing at this beautiful illusion, except my father, 
who, leaning against a column of the piazza, was not disturbed by a more 
than usual bustle in the house. There he and Segur remained in the 
biting cold; the one communing with himself, the other having no care 
but of him to whom, as a trusty vassal, he had pledged his fealty in an- 
other clime. My curiosity being excited, I determined, unperceived, to 
observe them. Here was this white-headed okl man—so great was his 
reverence—shivering and not daring to leave his master during four 
hours of the most inclement weather. His thin locks whistled in the 
wind, and his withered hands shook like aspen leaves. 

“Segur,” said my father startled from his reverie by the crash of a 
pine branch that had fallen with the weight of congealed snow upon it. 

“My Lord,” responded the prompt old man. 

“My Lord”—exclaimed my father in a tone of despondency—“I have 
no armies, no moneys, no castles now—do not Lord me, Segur—I am 
not a noble here—Sir me—Sir me—you are all kings, princes, sove- 
reigns here. ‘There are no slaves they say—you are called a help, sir, 
forsooth, no longer a vassal of mine, and can desert me as others have 
who were born my serfs.” 

“Master,” exclaimed the old man, as his eye conveyed a meaning 
unintelligible to me but effective with him it was intended to reproach— 
“master, » he repeated, choked by the intensity of his distress, “did I de- 
sert you on that day?” 

Instantly he advanced to where Segur knelt, and replied—“No, my 
trusty Segur, you did not; my suspicion was unkind—here,” said he as 
he offered his hand to the now reconciled vassal, and directly after re- 
lapsed into the same gloom; and Segur, with folded arms, resumed a 
respectful distance. 

“What's the hour,” asked my father after a few minutes silence. 

“Twelve, sir.” 

“That is right—sir me; and, what is more, sir my son. Mark me, 
Segur—call him, as I have ordered you, Walter Lorke—he knows no 
other name. Should his real title be discovered here, he could not move 
through the streets for the gaping citizens that would be eyeing him—of 
my son, Segur—do you note him.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“W hat of him?—Has he talent—nerve—courage—ambition?” 

“I think so, sir,” was the laconic reply. 

Here my futher could not conceal his pleasure. “Has nerve”—he 
continued muttering to himself—“talent—courage—must have tact, Se- 
gur—must have head—has ambition, hay?—why do you think so?” 
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“From his devotion to books.” 

“To what?” 

“To his books,” replied Segur calmly. 

“Pah,—did ever put a sw ord in his hand, and mark whether his eye 
sparkled when the light flashed on the blade?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Nor tried him on horse?””—after a pause, “what does he think of me?” 

“As you would have him,” was the courtly answer. 

“Hum,” continued my father, “that is to say you will not tell—but 
hearken—think you he can now be trusted with a history of my life? 
Has he discretion—pride?—ilay?””—he continued in a voice that denoted 
his great anxiety. 

“| do, sir.” 

“You do,” said my father lifting his finger to denote the importance of 
a correct answer. 

“T do.” 

“Then send him to me in the library.” 

I heard enough of the conversation to apprise me of what I had so 
long desired to know. ‘The austerity of my father was now explained: 
it became one of his station, and I lamented my want of foresight in not 
before infering the nobility of his birth. Gentle affections set off wo. 
men as their braveries of d ress, but, ridicule the severe majesty of one 
born tocommand. ‘They are lights in the picture, not the sombre hues 
necessary to develope the sublime. Should any one look at a flower on 
the brow of the Farnesian Hercules, or have him clothed in the ’folio cuff 
and hectoring’ cravat of modern times? 

I need not say Segur was anticipated, and running to meet him, I went 
into the library, where I had never been admitted. My father rose and 
seated me beside him, then searching my features for three or four mi- 
nutes, he spoke. “My son,” said he, “look there—the room is in mourn- 
ing—those are my arms—this my helenet—that sword,—that sword, I 
have often drawn in battle—can you ask yourself why they should be 
here, when there is no enemy at gates?” 

To this question | was sileut. My eye turned on the separate objects 
in the room, and particularly on the black curtains which shut out the 
sun. He seemed willing tolet me gratify my curiosity, then placing his 
hand gently on my shoulder, he continued almost in a whisper—“T hese 
are the property of one who used them in his own beautiful land; they 
are now the relics of a banished Lord!—your father, child!—your fa- 
ther!” 

He could not suppress his emotions. His breast heaved, and his eye 
lost for a moment its sternness. At leogth he went on to say—*My son, 
hereafter we must be together. You are my only stay, my only hope 
in this life. All are gone!—Mother, brothers, sister—murdered in their 
sleep, or butchered on the high way! Your sister, a child beautiful as 
an angel, with the tender eyes 5 of your mother, a ruffian dragged over the 
dead and dying, in the court of my palace, and with shouts of triumph, 
hurled her to theearth. The sweet innocent first screamed, then, with 
an instinct of life, smiled in his face, and cooed for mercy; but the 
wretch, oh! damn him—my God—damn him—struck her over the eyes 
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onl killed ber. It was os thay es, then; hay, my y temey Segur carne up 
and clove him down. In the mean while I had been engaged cutting a 
way through the thick array that beset my chamber, for the escape of 
your mother and yourself, then an infant, just five days old, and had 
scarcely been fortunate in delivering you to trusty persons, when I heard 
Segur’s voice, in compass far above the uproar. I! knew it was his; for 
{am familiar with his battle shout. It was guttural and broken, like that 
of one too hotly pressed to breathe freely. Amidst the groans of the 
dying, the crashes of the falling timbers of the palace, and the huzzas of 
the iraltecn, headed by leaders ; masked and smeared with dirt, I could 
hear Segur exclaiming—‘Ho, for vengeance my Lord—ho, for ven- 
geance! a 

“I rushed to the court where he was, and what did I behold? Your 
sister, my son—the blood dripping from her dishevelled head as with one 
hand Segur elevated her above him, and with the other kept the mob at 
bay. At every exclamation of ‘ho, for vengeance, my Lord—ho, for 
vengeance’—one of these grim demons bit the dust. In a moment I 
was athis side. ‘God bless you, my Lord,’ cried Segur as he saw me— 
‘strike home—ho, for vengeance—ho, for vengeance!’ Every blow of 
my sabre hurried one of these wretches to the last accompt, for our as- 
sailants consisted chiefly of the vilest classes of women from the market 
places, and the stews of the city, armed with knives and all sorts of im. 
plements. ‘They hemmed us in, and, like blood-hounds, gritted their 
teeth and snapped at our throats, often, in their fury, throwing themselves 
on the points of our swords. They seemed desperate of life; and, in 
a short time, we made a rampart of their carcases, and slew those 
who overleapt it. 

“Unexpectedly there was a cessation of the encounter. I could, how- 
ever, distinguish the humming noise of an approaching rabble. Lookin 
at Segur, I ordered him to prepare—Now or never, vassal!’ The old 
man made no reply, but stood firm. And now the shouts of the traitors rent 
the air, and missiles of every description were pitched on us harmlessly; 
for, at this onset, we had taken the precaution of screening ourselves with 
the dead bodies. As I knelt, or rather crouched, one of the masked 
leaders sprung on the rampart, and instantly our swords crossed. He 
was slenderly made and almost dwarfish—unequal to my tact of fence 
and uncommon strength. ‘The rabble stood aloof to witness the contest 
of their favorite champion as he parried and thrust with grace and agili- 
ty. ‘Taking advantage of this pause, your nurse, who heard that the 
affray in the court was on account of your sister, and, not suspecting her 
dead, with a bravery worthy of a heroine, clambered over the rampart; 
and, no sooner did she behold the mangled corpse, than she commenced 
to utter the most agonizing shrieks. It was just then, at the very same 
instant, I thrust the traitor leader in the eye with a force that drove the 
glittering point of my sword through his head, and, extending my arm, 
the body was kept erect. Life had passed out, but the natural position 
led the crowd to believe that the screams of the nurse were those of 
their wounded champion. ‘They were awe stricken. I could perceive 
their pale and quivering lips, and felt assured that this pause of fell pas. 
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sions was the moment to subdue them by some horrible and unexpected 
incident. 

«“‘Now is our time,’ | whispered to Segur—‘follow’—and, with an 
almost super-human power, | seized the traitor by the feet, and, jumping 
amidst the thickest of the rabble, whirled his small body about my 
head, and struck down many on my right and left, the nurse all the while 
pursuing and screaming after my child, still in the arms of Segur. The 
effect of her cries, simultaneous with the blows I dealt, and the power with 
which I moved the lifeless trunk, were terrible to the spectators. The 
stratagem was complete. They who, but a few minutes before, con- 
tended bravely, nay, madly, without skill or proper arms, now fled in all 
directions, fearing death not so much as the blood of the dead body which 
sprinkled on them as I wielded it. 

“During this panic, Segur and myself retreated through a by-way to 
the garden, and there, under an old elm, we hurriedly dug a shallow 
grave with our swords, and buried your sister. Poor child!—we had 
no time ‘to plant a flower’—there she rests nigh where the monument of 
her ancestors rears its graceful proportions over the weeping willows 
that encompass it. 

“It would kill you were I to tell what I have seen and suffered 
after my castle was sacked. I could tell you of the scenes of desolate 
war and domestic treason which I have witnessed since yourself and 
mother have been in this country—But of this I shall not speak at pre- 
sent—for you seem too much affected already—why do you weep, 
my son,” as he discovered my grief—“for the loss of station?—Hay? 
bo ? 

“Oh, no, father.” 

“For the loss of fortune?” 

“No, no, father—for my sweet sister.” 

He looked at me kindly, then inquired—*“would you have killed the 
ruffian had you been there?” 

“I would, I would,” was my answer in tears. 

“Well, my boy, it is done!—rather weep for the possessions the herd 
have filched from us—they have done it—have pulled down the high seat 
of your sires, and reared in its stead a hundred headed monster, whose 
every tongue has been lapping the life-blood of nobles. Rather weep 
for revenge! You were born to a beautiful land, fertile of soil; scattered 
with park and palace, with lake and homestead; with meandering rivers, 
on whose blue bosoms the white sails scud before palmy gales. You 
were born to a glorious name! What are you now!—what!—A citizen, 
by sufferance, of this American Republic, where the sovereign people, 
as they are called, have zreater sway with the same haggling and fierce 
desires that turned the once loyal serfs of your native soil into a gang 
of thrifty cut-throats. Hush, sir,” he continued as he discovered no 
mitigation of my tears—“Honor, station, power, are worth all the lives 
of one’s house: we urge our sons and brothers to battle for these. You 
are unmanly. Do | shed tears)—A monarch, a prince, a noble, has 
nothing to do with affections. He belongs to a nation, a state or a do- 
main, and must be born again or regenerated to that condition which 
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thinks yet does not feel. The mark of aristocratic superiority is its 
abstraction from human affections. Like a corporation, it should be an 
artificial person; it ought not to be responsible in life or limb, nor should it 
have feeling or a conscience, yet act on living beings. Your tears shame 
me; and, unless you restrain this girlish weakness, I cannot tell you of 
many things in store. Never forget, however, boy, that you are the son 
of a banished Lord—one who fought to the last while he had vassals 
or the least hope of success.—Go to your room and learn not to weep.” 

Alter this time my father daily entertained me with conversations like 
the preceding. He narrated the history of his life, and took great pains 
to inculcate certain maxims opposed to the impulses I had before expe. 
rienced, the frequent repetition of which ultimately produced the effect 
intended. I gradually imbibed his notions on every subject. I was 
now his constant companion, and imitated him in every thing. He was 
more than kind to me; he doated on me. He taught me martial exer. 
cises; the art of fencing; how to vault tne horse and curb hm. [ 
abandoned the thoughts of play, and considered all pastimes idle except 
those of a warlike tendency. I felt a new principle of action—it was 
the consciousness that I was of a noble stock, and born to a high estate! 

I now spoke and acted my destiny in anticipation. I gave law to 
those about me. I ‘said it,” and was obeyed. I met no refusal—no 
opposition—not the least check to my humor. I was to be one—a 
mirror in which a yeomanry would see their glory’—so my father told 
me. He was delighted at the change in my habits and opinions, and 
spared no expense to gratify my caprices. I yearned for nothing but 
power!—this was my aim, the compass of my fervent aspirations. And 
when I did pause in this whirl of brilliant hopes, to think, I would curse 
in bitterness of soul that fierce mob, which had blasted and scattered in 
the streets, the household gods of my ancestry, and driven me and my 
venerated sire into exile! 

The indulgences of my father gained him my undivided attention. He 
was now the apple of my eyes—a great, a good and injured Lord. His 
ways were now my ways; his thoughts were my thoughts. The im. 
pulses of my heart, that is, the precepts of an early education, if I could 
he said to have been imbued with any before I saw him, were dead with. 
in me. I longed no more for the boyish circle. My pride was to fence 
and dash on my beautiful steed over the wild country, that shot up into 
an amphi-theatre of hills around our mansion. I did not hide my face 
when it lightened, but would often stand on the highest peak and banter 
the coming storm. My heart was changed—I was not a foundling, but 
the son of noble ancestors! 
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ITALIAN POETS OF THE EIGHT"ENTH CENTURY. 





NUMBER TWO. 





VINCENZO MONTI. 


Tue character of this distinguished poet, both literary and personal, 
forms a decided contrast to that of Parini. He was neither gifted by 
nature with a mind so independent, nor compelled by circumstances to 
rely, in a great measure, upon his own resources. Besides, though born 
at Ferrara, he was brought up at the court of Rome; and doubtless ha- 
bitually witnessed examples of that venality in political matters which 
is the greatest stain that obscures the lustre of his own genius. The 
muse of Monti was ever subservient to the reigning power. Wasa dy- 
nasty overturned, his pen, which perhaps had before gained him a sub- 
sistence by lauding the rulers, was ready to produce odes of exultation 
over their downfall, and to proffer its service to their successors in sove- 
reignty. Nay, the change seemed as real as it was complete; and the 
air of enthusiastic sincerity with which his contradictory abuse and va- 
rious panegyrics are delivered, is so striking that he appears swayed by 
repentance, rather than governed by the dictates of interest. This latter 
influence, however, and his conscience, keep pace with each other so 
exactly, that it is quite impossible not to suspect the purity of his motives 
and of his patriotism. This mutability of principles might have passed 
unregarded in an inferior writer; but the surpassing merit of Monti, while 
it preserved him from neglect, rendered his faults more strikingly appa- 
rent, and has fixed an eternal stigma on his name. It may readily be 
conceived that his versatile course excited the contempt and hatred of 
his contemporaries; but the assistance of his talents was too vakuable even 
tothe great and powerful, to be slighted, whatever scorn might be felt for 
the individual who could thus barter the gifts of genius. 

Monti was a prolific writer; and herein also he differs from Parini. 
His poems are numerous; chiefly on political subjects, which indeed of. 
fered a most exciting and exhaustless store of materials. In the collec. 
tion of his works we find several poems of the epic order, which are 
commenced with every promise of excellence, but which are never 
completed. The most celebrated among these is the Bassviliana, which 
we shall presently have occasion to notice. In all, and in most of his 
minor productions, we find the distinguishing beauties which have ele- 
vated the author above almost every other modern Italian poet. A 
remarkable clearness and vividness in the ideas, bold and picturesque 
imagery, fervid and impassioned language, and a polish and harmony 
of versification almost unequalled, are among the peculiar merits of 
Monti. He embellishes every thing that he touches; and we think we 
give a fair idea of the character of his poetry, when we say that it is 
absolute painting. lu readirg a passage of description, the picture is as 
distinctly before the eye of farcy as if represented upon canvass. He 
rises frequer.tly to the subl: me;—Parini used to say, ‘that he seemed 
ever in danger of falling from the heigl.t to which be soared, though, 
contrary to expectation, he constantly sustained his elevation.’ But it is 
time we should present some specimens of his style; and for this purpose 
we offer an analysis of the work generally esteemed his best, 
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The Bassviliana treats of the events of the French revolution, and was 
published at Rome in 1793, when the author was about thirty-five years 
ofage. It is constructed after the model of Dante’s work, and written 
in terza rima, a measure in which Monti approached his great prede- 
cessor. Nor has he hesitated to adopt many ideas and expressions 
belonging both to Virgil and Dante, as well as to other writers. The 
plot is briefly this: —Ugo de Bassville, the French Secretary to the Court 
of Naples, is accused of secretly endeavoring to propagate revolutionary 
sentiments, and is massacred by the populace at Rome. He is supposed, 
in some degree, to have expiated his crimes by repentance before death; 
his soul leaves the slaughtered body, and encounters the pitying smile 
of an angel, sent to rescue it from the powers of hell. It is pardoned, 
but cannot ascend to Paradise till it has rendered atonement by witnessing 
the guilt and miseries entailed upon France by the developement and 
extension of those principles which the envoy had contributed to spread. 
The shade must wander on earth till the crimes of France shall be 
avenged; and, attended by its celestial guide, must contemplate her 
woes. This sentence is, of course, subm.tted to, as a commutation for 
the pains of purgatory, and the shade prepares to commence his pilgri- 
mage, by taking farewell of the corpse. 

*‘And sleep in peace, he cried, O comrade dear 
Of all my pain; sleep till that mighty day 

When sounds the trump of God to bid thee wake; 
Light be the sod above, and round thee float 
Soft breezes, and the pious dews descend, 

And never o’er thy dust the traveller scoff! 
Beyond the grave no anger lives, and in 


The kindly earth, where now I leave thee, dwells 
Justice—and pity is an ancient guest.” 


As the spirits ascend in the air, the apparition of a cherub on the sum- 
mit of St. Peter’s, arrests their attention: 


While rising—on St. Peter’s topmost dome, 

Lo! in their view a cherub fierce and bright! 

One of the seven whom in glistening robes, 
Betwixt the burning candlesticks he saw, 

Who visions sawin Patmos. Orbs of flame 

His gleaming eyes; his hair, to midnight winds 
Abandoned, seemed some fiery comet’s train 

That scattered plague and death. A sword he brandished 
Of red and horrid light, which broke afar 

The night, and made its darkness yet more fierce. 
A shield so mighty, that from threatening foes 

Its shadow sheltered all the Vatican, 

Even as the eagle with vast wing protects 

Her young that have not learned the art to fly. 


Canto I. 


Passing the shores of Sardinia, they behold the wrecks of the French 
fleet, destroyed by a tempest; and, crossing the territory of Marsig- 


lia, witness enormities so dreadful, as brings tears even into celestial 
eyes. 


He sees a prey unto the greedy sword 
The Holy churches; and the Host divine, 
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Wander in exile through deserted streets, 
The sacred bronze in sad and faint lament, 
Thrown from the towers to melt in hateful fits 

Of death and horror. Pale he sees the fields, 
Blasted the fruitful mead; the scythe, the plough 
Into the broadsword and the lance transformed. 

He hears meanwhile the sullen shores resound, 
Not with the jocund shepherd’s note, the reed, 
The pipe or flute, but with the trump and drum; 
With yells of pain; while in the peasant’s sight 
The lawless soldier doth his harvests strew, 

And scatter wide his flocks. In vain the wretch 
Smites his despairing breast; in vain he rends 

His thin white hairs, upon the threshold of 

His violated home;—insatiate yet, 

The robber Frank, who did his fold unbar, 

His sons—his sons! hath torn them from his side! 
In place of goad and mattock, they are girt 

With arms accursed and strange—to scimetar 

The scythe converted. For the sire bereaved 
Alas! no aid remains, his failing life 

To succor; o’er his table to divide 

The wonted bread. He, weary, hates the light, 
Blinded with anguish, gropes and loud complains 
That death comes not. None, none doth pity him, 
Save Echo, that with deep and mournful wail 

His plaint returns in gloom from neighboring caves.— 
Shudders with horror and with generous grief 

At the sad spectacle the Soul reclaimed, 

Indignant; and its blush was of the tint 

That dyes the heavens what time the ruddy clouds 
Motionless, cradled on the breast of eve, 

Appear to weep for the departing day! 


The angel, however, informs his charge that the crime and sufferings 
they are to witness are as yet hardly begun. They traverse the pro- 
vinces of France, and arrive at Paris in time to behold the execution of 
Louis XVI. On entering the modern Babylon, the Shade, appalled at 
the fearfnl sights presented, is ready to believe itself in hell, its sentence 
of mercy revoked. Meanwhile the guilt of that devoted city and God’s 
mercy are weighed together above, after the fashion of Milton. The 
scales are equally balanced till the murder of the royal martyr is thrown 
into one of them, causing it to sink precipitately, while the other ‘balzd 
alle sfere.’ ‘The fearful apprehension that reigned in the city is thus 
described: 


Mute is the brazen trump, and mute the sound 

Of the day’s labors; nor the anvil’s noise, 

Nor the brisk saw, is heard. But every where 

A whispered terror and a questioning— 

A dire suspicion, and a sadness which 

Sank to the soul; and voices deep, confused— 

Voices of pious mothers, who their babes 

Strained, trembling, to their breast; of wives who stood 
And from their eager husbands barred the way, 

And on the threshold dropped lamenting tears. 


Canto II. 
After the execution, the pilgrim shade addressed the spirit of the slain 
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king, imploring pardon for his former treason. The monarch embraces 
him, aud charges him with a mission to his banished relatives in Italy, 
whom he is to seek, and inform them, in a vision, of the fate of their 
prince. Louis also prophecies of future events; and refers the ultimate 
success of the allies to the agency of Pope Pius VI., who is to lift his 
hands for victory against France, as did Moses when Israel smote Ama- 
lek. The Pope whom Monti here eulogizes, is the same afterwards de- 
nounced by him, when his holiness was forced from Rome by the French, 
which reverse of fortune gives occasion for the versatile poet to invoke 
Sardinia, bidding it refuse ‘the last of monsters’ a spot of refuge on its 
shores. 

The soul of Louis ascends to heaven; the body is surrounded by evil 
demons, and the shades of bad men, but is guarded by a cherub, who 
suffers them not to approach it. Among the sullen spectres is D’Alem- 
bert and He of Ferney: 


‘‘Superbamente coturnato il piede.” 


In the fourth and last canto the poet takes yet a higher flight. 


‘‘Batte a vol pitt sublime aura pit pura 
La farfalletta dell’ ingegno mio,” 


The avenging angels descend from the four quarters of the heavens 
to pour the vials of wrath over a devoted land. “Black were their breast- 
plates, and black the shields in their left hand, and black waved over 
their heads the crest of their helmets. By stealth and shining flowed 
the loeks beneath their casques from the fair head in bright waves over 
their shoulders. ‘The dark armor, fanned by dark wings, gave forth a 
noise like the tempest and rushing rain. Beneath the eyebrows shot 
fearful and lighting glances from their eyes, and their faces glowed like 
burning glass.” ’ “ . . ” ? 7 

“Paris felt the winnowing of their waving pinions, and the Seine, 
silent and affrighted, arrested his streams. Vosges trembled, and Ce. 
vennes, and the Pyrenese; and far and hoarse ran a lament through 
sad Ardennes.” ‘These represent the allied armies: the angel bids the 
shade contemplate the gathering storm, promising to show him the result 
of the conflict. Here abruptly terminates the poem, which, had it been 
completed in proportion to the grandeur of the design, might have 
challenged a comparison with the greatest epic poems of ancient and 
modern times. A mere fragment, as it is, it nevertheless remains a 
monument of the genius of the author. No translation can give the 
reader an idea of the splendour of language and melody of verse in this 
production. It is completely in the school of Dante; whose bold and 
severe and imposing beauties are here revised. 

Monti also wrote three tragedies; Aristodemo, Caio Gracco, and Ga- 
leotti Manfredi, of very unequal merit. The first has received the palm 
in the estimation of his countrymen; and, perhaps, in the exhibition of 
intense passion, possesses superior excellence as a dramatic perform. 
ance. It is constructed according to the severest rules of the classic 
school; the interest rests solely upon one individual; and in the entire 
simplicity of plot and the rigid exclusion of all extrinsic ornament, the 
author has emulated Alfieri. Yet, though destitute of any local color. 
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ing, the play commands attention from its vivid and terrific display of 
the passion of remorse; and ‘t is impossible for any one to contemplate 
the awful pictures drawn by the king of his state of mind fifteen years 
after the murder of his daughter, without a shudder of horror. Aristo- 
demus, the king of Messenia, had, before his accession to the throne, sa- 
crificed his daughter Dirce, with his own hand, in pretended obedience 
to the oracles, but in reality to obtain the crown by the gratitude of the 
people. His evil-bought greatness, however, becomes a source of mise- 
ry to him; his remaining child, an infant, is stolen from him; and for three 
lustres he remains a prey to the anguish consequent upon his guilt. It is 
at this period the piece commences, and nearly all the scenes are occu- 

pied with his grief;—he fancies himself made childless by the vengeance 
of the gods; and at length, criven to despair by the imaginary phantom 
of Dirce, which every where pursues him, he stabs himself upon her tomb, 

in expiation of his crime. It is only in his last moments that he disco- 
vers Cesira, a Spartan captive, to whom he had become much attached, 

to be the daughter he had lost in her infancy. ‘The chief fault in this 
plot is that the great events have taken place before the piece commences; 
the king’s sorrow and despair is the same with that he has experienced 
for many years, and nothing new occurs to awaken the remembrance of 
his deed. His lively remorse is therefore unnatural, since it cannot be 
greater than what he has previously suffered, and indeed appears not to 
be;—no human heart could have endured such horrible anguish for so 
long a time. The audiences with the Spartan ambassador, are out of 
place, being unconnected wit!: the other scenes. —Ga/leotti Manfredi is an 
Italian story of the middle ages; the scene Faenza; the subject love, jea- 
lousy and revenge. It has fow of the beauties which distinguish Monti’s 
two other dramas; and the manner of several of the scenes, and in some 
instances the language, is imitated from Shakespeare. There is a strong 
resemblance to lago in the character of the courtier, who excites the sus- 
picions of the jealous princess Matilda, ina scene very analogous to one 
in Othello. ‘The author has not hesitated to copy more directly the 
great English dramatist, as may be proved by citing a passage from his 
Caius Gracchus ,which is almost literally translated from the second part 
of King Henry VJ. Who does not remember the speech of Warwick 
over the dead body of Gloster: 


“See, how the blood is settled in his face! 

Oft have I seen a timely parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale and bloodless, 
Being all descended to the Jaboring heart,— 

Who, in the conflict that it holds with death 

Attracts the same for aidance ’gainst the enemy; 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne’er returneth 
To blush and beautify the cheek again. 

But see—his face is black and full of blood; 

His eyeballs further out than When he lived, 

Staring full ghastly, like a strangled man; 

His hair upreared; his nostrils stretched with struggling; 
His hands abroad displayed, as one that grasped 
And tugged for life, and was by strength subdued.” 


The following is the address of Opimius to the people, over the corpse 
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of Scipio ASmilianus. Not having the original at present in our pos- 
session, we quote from an English translation before us: 
“Opimius. Behold, the ascended blood has crimsoned all 

His brow, and filled those veins. Ihave beheld— 

Mark me,—I have beheld oft times the dead, 

But lately stripped of life; but they were pale, 

Cold and attenuate. In the last stern conflict 

Which nature holds with death, the blood descends 

Sole minister of life, to its strong hold 

The heart; and life expelled, doth there remain; 

Nor ever thence returns to dye the cheeks 

With their once roseate hue. Lo, here! the face 

Suffused and black; and on the indented neck 

The livid streaks which do reveal the gripe 

Of suffocating hands. Behold those eyes, 

Upturned, driven outward—violently forced 

Forth from their sockets. Mark the widened nostrils, 

As gasping yet for breath—the struggling arms 

Outstretched—the fingers clenched in nature’s strife 

To free the throat, by murderous force subdued.” 


Caius Gracchus is our favorite among Monti’s plays, and contains 
many passages, in the third and fourth acts especially, of noble declama- 
tion. It is strictly upon the classic plan; the severe unities being pre- 
served throughout; yet the author has closed the piece with a coup de 
théatre, which would have done honor to the skill of any dramatist of 
the romantic school. It is where Caius, pursued by Opimius and the 
Lictors, who seek to destroy him, rushes into the presence of his mother 
Cornelia, and beseeches her for a sword, for the purpose of self-immola- 
tion. The noble matron, with one hand concealing her face in her man- 
tle, with the other presents the dagger to her son: 


Cornelia. Take it—my son— 
Take it—and die with honor! 


Caius replies that he recognizes his mother by the gift-—bids her 
know her son by the blow—and stabs himself. 

Monti is said to have kept by him a dictionary of favorite p 
and expressions, extracted at various times from different authors, of 
which he never scrupled, in composition, to avail himself. He has pro- 
fited by many writers in his native tongue, and by Shakspeare and Gray 
toa vast extent. We have heard the remark made by one of his coun. 
trymen, that his poetry consisted of a species of Mosaic work, the seve- 
ral portions of which were gems borrowed from the treasures of others, 
and united with exquisite skill. This is undoubtedly too sweeping; he 
had great original genius, though he hesitated not to enrich himself with 
foreign spoils; and we are to judge how far his open, though general, 
acknowledgment of obligation, may go to excuse the plagiarism. 

His works of various kinds, political and meditative, lyric and pasto- 
ral, are too many to be enumerated here. Among his fragments of 
epics, the principal, next to the Bassvilliana, is the death of Alascheroni, 
much on the same plan. Besides his translation of some books of the 
Iliad, which partakes of his wonted energy and charm of language, he 
has left a great variety of pastorals and sonnets. We shall close our 
extracts with three of the latter, which have obtained great celebrity 
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among the Italians. They*are a little too bold for our taste; but we 
submit them to our readers, with the certainty, however, that they suffer 
much from our rude and literal version. For the ‘harsh Runic copy,’ 
due indulgence must be exercised. They are upon the death of Judas 
Iscariot. 


I, 


He flung the gold away—that traitor slave, 

And sought the fatal tree in fierce despair: 
Self-doomed he drew the cord—and yielded there 

His body in the shuddering winds to wave, 

With his last breath, struggling in doubtful tone, 
Feeble, yet furious, he blasphemed his Lord; 
Filling the measure of his crimes abhorred, 

His crimes, as yet to hell itself unknown. 

In one wild cry the shrinking spirit fled; 

Justice arrests its flight, and in the blood 

His finger dipping, of the Saviour slain, 

Wrote on that brow accursed the sentence dread 

Of everlasting wo, undying pain, 

Then plunged the victim deep in hell’s avenging flood. 


Il. 
In the abyss the spirit sank to die; 

The trembling earth quaked from her farthest shore, 
And swaying to the angry whirlwind’s roar, 
His blackened corse was seen to wave on high. 

Angels, from Calvary toward the darkened sky 
Soaring with slow and melancholy flight, 
Viewed him afar, and shuddering with afright, 

Each veiled with hasty wing the averted eye. 

Demons, meanwhile, athwart the dusky air, 
Hasten their slave’s suspended form to free; 

On fiery arms their hateful burthen bear, 

Then with exulting bursts of fiendlike glee, 

Seek their abode of torture, and once more 

To the lost soul its kindred flesh restore. 


Ill. 


Clothed in his ancient garb of human show 
The traitor stood in all his guilt confest; 
While on his front the brand of vengeance now 
Appeared, in bright and crimson lines impressed. 
Back from his touch, at the appalling sight, 
Shrunk the lost nations; some with swiftness hide 
In thick Cocytus’s weeds; some in affright, 
For shelter plunge beneath the burning tide. 
Smitten with new remorse, and keener wo, 
The culprit fled; and vainly strove to tear 
With desperate effort, from his bleeding brow, 
The awful seal of Justice graven there. 
Vainly he strove;—God’s hand upon that spot 
Had traced it—and His judgment faileth not! 


Columbia, S. C. 
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A RESURRECTION. 


“Ich erzahle eine Begebenheit, die vielen unglaublich scheinen wird, und von 
der ich grosen Theils selbst Augenzeupe war.” 
Der Geisterseher von Schiller. 


Reaper! if you do not know what that means, I advise you, by all 
means, to study German. You will derive more satisfaction from it 
than from any other living language. But do not imagine that because 
brod means bread, and wein means wine, it is an easy language to learn: 
it has more than four hundred thousand words; some of them very strange 
to behold; and you may make as many more as you please by placing 
those already made in juxtaposition. 

I arn extremely fond of some text like the above; for, in the first place, 
it looks Addisonian and classic, and has a tendency to disarm criticism on 
account of its imposing appearance; and, secondly, it is sub umbra a 
shadow of coming events, and conveys to you a nice foretaste of all that 
is to follow. 

The great Burke once said that he ‘would rather be buried in the south. 
west corner of a country church-yard than in Westminster Abbey.’ There 
is so much of poetry and truth in this expression, that we are compelled 
to believe he had a great horror of being disinterred in order to satisfy the 
demands either of science or of curiosity. He evidently wished to re- 
main undisturbed where the evening sun might fall upon the green roof 
of his narrow resting place. For my own part, I must confess that 
when I[ see any one indifferent to these things, I cannot refrain from 
thinking that he is no better than he should be. My own sentiments on 
this subject have become convictions through the agency of an incident 
which I am going to relate; and, if any of the inhabitants of the neat 
village of Dresden, in the State of New-York, should read this account, 
they will recognize the most important features of an occurrence which 
disturbed their quiet not a hundred years ago. 

The town of Dresden is prettily situated on the left bank of the strait 
or outlet through which the surplus waters of the Crooked Lake are 
discharged into the Seneca Lake. ‘This last is as pretty a sheet of water 
as you would wish to see your face ora fish in. Its shores are, in some 
places, cultivated to the water’s edge; while, in others, dark green belts 
of woodland advance to its very margin, and here and there a fringe of 
hawthorn, wild-briar, &c., kisses the sleeping water; which, through 
some singular agency, absolutely refuses to be congealed by winter’s 
cold: so that, like a beautiful mirror of truth, it always reflects what is 
going on above, beneath, or on the surface. Ifthe sky is azure, there 
you have it! another firmament of blue: if red, then it blushes like a 
maiden; and, if the moon shines bright, look on the lake, and you can 
see the very spokes in her chariot wheels. 

I was sitting one night in the study of Dr. B , when Tom Mc. 
Auley, who was a student of medicine, with a queer mixture of clever. 
ness, bonhommie and cockneyism, dashed into the room announcing what 

he styled a glorious chance for a resurrection. B——, who was an 
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enthusiast in his profession, and an old hand at these things, threw ‘Bell’s 
Anatomy’ on the floor, and jumped on his feet as he exclaimed: ‘You 
mean the boatman who was drowned yesterday: do you Tom? for mind 
ye! I'll not assist to disturb the remains of that lovely girl who was bu- 
ried this morning.’ ‘Have no fears of that,’ replied Tom. ‘I mean the 
boatman. Ego ipse vidi sepulcrum: | know the topography perfectly.’ 

‘Have you asked G to go along?’—(this was another student of 
medicine. ) 

‘Von voluit iter facere: autem equum suum surripui; and he is now at 
the door,’ was Tom’s answer. 

I was to accompany the party as an amateur, being influenced, I 
suppose, by curiosity, persuasion and love of excitement combined. The 
necessary arrangements were soon made. Having provided ourselves 
with a spade and hatchet for the purpose of disinterring the body; with 
an old cloak and hat in which to envelope it, and with masks and over- 
shoes for our own security, we set off, the horse being led by Dr. B » 
It was a night near the close of September—a soft and warm rain had 
recently fallen—many a star was twinkling above us, but the horizon 
was darkened by cumbrous masses of motionless clouds, behind which a 
sprinkling of silvery frost in the eastern heavens indicated where the 
moon was about to rise. The path we took was as circuitous as a 
labyrinth, or the course of a modern politician. It led us now through a 
gateway or section of fence; then over the furrows of ploughed land or 
pasture ground; anon we crossed a babbling, brawling brook, and pene- 
trated into a forest on the verge of which the grave-yard was situated. 
The foliage of the trees sent down upon us its accumulated moisture as 
we disturbed the branches by our contact; and now and then a decayed 
leaf would come wheeling into our faces, as the slight western breeze 
frolicked through them. 

We had been en route nearly an hour when we arrived at the grave, 
which was placed immediately under a huge beech tree. Here we halt- 
ed; and, before proceeding to business, an accurate account was taken 
of every square of turf which covered the grave, and of every loose 
stone in its vicinity; some of which had probably been put there on pur- 

There is system and method in all the sciences; and quite as 
much in this dis-integrating process as in any other. The ground was 
now broken just at the head of the grave, and as each one of us plied 
the spade in his turn, the necessary excavation was completed in a very 
short time. The head of the coffin was then knocked off, and the sub- 
ject was drawn out bodily towards us. ‘De profundis clamavi: his spe- 
cific gravity is not so great as [ thought it,’ exclaimed Tom, as he handed 
up the body. The excavation was then filled up, and every thing re- 
placed with the most scrupulous care in its original order. The corpse, 
disguised by its hat and cloak, was now placed astride the horse, and 
secured by a surcingle passed around the body of Tom, who was mount- 
ed en croupe. Our despatch had been so great, that not more than 
twenty minutes had elapsed since we first came on the ground. 

At this moment the disc of the moon was rolled up from behind the 
cincture of clouds that had hitherto concealed it, and poured a flood of 
silvery radiance over the white tomb-stones and through the dusky trees, 
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producing a contrast of light and shade altogether indescribable. Near 
us the open greensward, with its millions of drops of distilled moisture, 
looked like the spangled drapery you have seen thrown over some sa- 
cred altar; while the clustering groups of the tall and graceful forest- 
trees hard by, with the rich moonlight streaming down here and 
there as through a chequered arbor, might be aptly compared to the 
springing columns and tessellated pavement of a superb Gothic ca- 
thedral. 

A fragment of forest glade, about one hundred and fifty yards from 
us, was thrown into deep shadow; and from this spot we soon discovered 
that we were watched—for click, clack, flash, whiz, bang, and a rifle 
ball whistled past us and lodged in the beech-tree just over our heads, 
the concussion scattering the big globes of water upon us unholy and 
scandalous resurrectionists. The interest of the adventure was now 
evidently on the increase, and I was in a fair way of finding that excite. 
ment which I came in quest of. As for danger I was disposed to regard 
it as a just and natural consequence of our daring and nefarious enter- 
prise, and quite commensurate with its rascality. If the bullet had 
passed through me, I could not have upbraided the one that sent it. As 
you may suppose, in less time than you could say ‘Jack Robinson,’ we 
were off for the lake, along the shore of which we proposed to proceed 
to the dissecting room. Arriving there, we found that the greensward 
terminated abruptly ina bank shelving steeply some ten or twelve feet to 
the margin of the lake, which was not, in that place, more. than four 
feet wide. I stood by on the very crest of the bank to receive the body 
from Tom. I lowered it away as gently as possible, but the ground, 
composed partly of rolled pebbles, yielded to my pressure—I fell—the 
old chap came rolling after me, and his dead weight was near crushing 
me in transitu. 

‘Sternitur infelix!’ cried out Tom from the top of the bank, ‘et dulces 
moriens rem’—ugh—pugh—oigh—p-b-d-t-k. Several slaps in quick suc. 
cession from an unknown hand, knocked the vowel sounds of poor Tom 
into something like the above consonential arrangement, and the next 
instant the unlucky fellow came tumbling down the bank head-foremost. 
I now found myself confronted with the stranger, who used his utmost 
endeavors to unmask me. I was much vexed at our bad success, and 
my blood was ‘a little up’ at the unfavorable aspect affairs had taken. 
We were most essentially minus, and | was not long in resolving to show 
up some interesting results by resorting to a new controlling influence. 
It was high time to ‘fix prolonge for flank firing,’ so I delivered the 
stranger into his chops a blow—another, and ‘another, which diddled 
him; and he measured five feet eleven inches or so on the pure silex. 
I verily believe 1 could at that moment have given a quietus to half a 
dozen more’such fellows, and if they had been near me, I should have 
attempted it as a matter of course. I was fairly ‘in for it:’ the plot had 
thickened so fast that if the devil himself had stood before me, it would 
have created no additional surprise. ‘The interest of the affair seemed 
now to have attained its climax. As for my own excitement, it had gone 


on increasing in a geometrical progression, and it was raised to the n—|-1 
degree. 
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I had now a brief moment*to look about me: and—heavens!—what 
were my sensations when, instead of the remains of the boatman, I saw 4 
before me those of a lovely female!—notwithstanding his assurances, the - 
heedless ‘Tom had carried us to the wrong grave. She had fallen so 
that her face was turned upward: the back of her head was in the wa- 
ter, and reposed upon some quartz pebbles which sparkled in the bed 
of the lake. Her grave-clothes, which were of some linen fabric of 3 
delicate texture, were much discomposed and soiled; and, being partially : 
unrolled from her person, exposed a part of her bosom. The tangled Ni 
tresses of her dark hair were waving to and fro like sea-grasses in the : 
clear water as the waves rolled up and receded in their gentle undula- 
tions—oh!—what a picture! There she lay with her placid features as 
pure, as bright, as cold, and as beautiful as an Arctic moon when she 
shines upon the snows and ices of Greenland. Oh! I thought if that 
breast were only animated by a single spark of living fire, how elo. 
quently would she plead for protection against such unfeeling usage! 
How would that modesty which is stronger than life, which looks to the 
grave as to some holy sanctuary, urge its heaven-inspired appeal to be 
respected! And if an informing soul could again occupy that prostrate 
tenement, with what calm indignation! with what utter loathing would 
she look upon our folly. Quick as the lightning that rolls by night 
along the pathway of the weary traveller, and confounds his vision, did 
these and many other reflections rush in wild chaos through my mind, - 
and, for the time, my predominant feeling was one of conscious humilia- 
tion and even of degradation. I would have given half a year’s pay to 
see that girl snugly coffined again. Our situation became more and 
more critical—every moment was precious, and three years in the peni- 
tentiary might be the consequence of our delay. B , who had his 
wits about him all this time, composed the shroud as decently as possible; 
took up the precious burden in his arms, and beckoned to us to follow. 
Tom had, by this time, picked himself up and stood gazing at the scene 
: in mute surprise. ‘The stranger also showed signs of recovery when we 
left the spot. ‘The horse was cropping the herbage near by, and was 
left to shift for himself. B had resolved in his own mind that we | 
should take the body to the dissecting room, get to our beds as soon as 
ible, and, on the following night, or as soon thereafter as practicable, 
place the body where it could be recovered by its friends. Why it was 
not left where it had fallen on the shore of the lake, I do not know; but 
we had little time for thought. 

It may be well to describe to you the dissecting room. This was a 
species of cell or hypogeum, situated on the western shore of the strait 
which connected the two lakes. ‘This stream had worn itself a_ bed, 
leaving on either side precipitous banks of rocks nearly one hundred feet 
high, composed of argillaceous slate resting upon compact carbonate of 

lime—veined here and here with gneiss and mica-slate. The cell or 
cavern in question was not far below the top of the precipice. It had 
been made by simply detaching several successive strata of slate, and 4 
allowing them to slide into the bed of the torrent—the excavation thus 4 
formed was covered over with the trunks and branches of trees, after 
which a coating of moss, dry leaves and decayed shrubbery was cast 
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over all. The room was entered through a small wicker door inserted 
in one of the lower corners to which you were conducted by a winding 
pathway. B , who was a great tinker, had rendered the place as 
secure as the robbers’ cave in Gil Blas. It was so ingeniously arranged, 
and its wildness harmonized so well with the adjacent solitude, that the 
nicest observation would not have detected any uncommon appearance 
in that vicinity. If one could set aside all idea of the uses to which this 
spot was appropriated, it might be considered a grotto pretty enough for 
a Naiad to dwellin. When we arrived there, the moon was riding high 
in the heavens—her rays reached nearly to the bottom of the abyss, 
throwing into strong relief the jutting spurs and cliffs, while all around 
you might see chrystals of sulphate of strontian, gypsum of quartz, 
twinkling and gleaming into intense brightness. It was here that we 
left our charge, proposing to return on the morrow night. 

Great and peculiarly social was the fermentation in town the next 
day. The poor horse was seized and convicted; but not so with his 
owner, who was the student thet declined going with us. ‘The brother 
of the accused testified that, to the best of his knowledge, he had not left 
his room at all during the night. The footsteps at the grave were 
carefully measured and compared with the pedal dimensions of Tom and 
Dr. B , but their overshoes saved them. As for myself, I do not 
know that I was suspected. 

The parties concerned in this transaction were so closely watched that 
it was not possible for them to visit the dissecting room, until the third 
night after the occurrences detailed above. It was near the hour of 
midnight when we all assembled and repaired to the cavern. The po- 
sition of it was indicated by a blasted oak, the gigantic arms of which, 
after some searching, we could at last discern projecing a faint outline 
against a sky charged with clouds of almost inky blackness. Reader! 
have you ever been on the Mexican Gulf? Ifso, you may have heard 
on a perfectly tranquil morning before a September gale, a distant sound 
of surging billows. At one moment loud, harsh and fearful, in the next 
whispering as softly as a summer breeze ina pine forest. Such was the 
hollow roar and such the lulling sound that the rushing torrent sent up 
from its rocky bed far below us, as the night wind rolled in fitful and 
threatening gusts through the deepening gloom. A solitary screech-owl 
made night horrible from an opposite cliff; while a whip-poor-will uttered 
its plaintive note in singular contrast. Every thing was in perfect har- 
mony: time, place, circumstance, and my own feelings. But it was a 
harmony of horrors! After some difficulty we descended to the cavern, 
and, groping about in the darkness, | placed my hand upon that icy face! 
—What a thrill rushed through me at that instant. I soon recovered 
myself, however. We now removed the body, and conveyed it to the 
lake in the immediate neighborhood of a farm-house, from which we 
knew it would be observed in the morning. We left it there moored by 
means of a large stone in some two feet of water. , 

About this time the day broke; the clouds were rolled away from the 
heavens, the hushed wind was as soft and as gentle asa sister’s kiss, and 
soon every thing stood revealed in the blessed light of morning. It was 
like Michael Angelo’s painting of the rising of the sun, where the blue 
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skies, and seas, the green shores, and the white temples of Greece seem 
just to have thrown the livery of night. When I saw the yesty waves 7 
sporting and purifying the stained shroud of that lovely girl, I experienced 
a feeling of satisfaction to which I had been a stranger for some days. 
On a morning in the next spring after these occurrences, as an idle 
angler was lounging along the banks of the strait, he felt his left leg 
sinking under him. He endeavored to recover himself with his right 
leg, but that sank too; and the attraction of gravitation soon launched 
him into the floor of the dissecting room. On looking about he saw 
some hieroglyphics and Chinese characters which Tom had, in former 
times, made upon the walls, with some red fluids used for injecting veins, 
and naturally concluded he was in the den of a necromancer or some 
worse place. He soon made the best of his way out, and related his 
adventure, which brought many admiring crowds to look at the curious 
cavern. I speak the truth, dear reader, when I assure you that if you 
take the trouble to go there you may see the same spot. ee 


Savannah, Geo. 





VERSES. 


Tue dream that came over my soul 
In the fast fleeting moments of night, 
Like the light of the sun when it rose, 
Was brilliant, and dazzling, and bright. 


I thought that this world was a garden 
That bloom’d in a fair sunny isle, 

And man a bright insect of heaven, 
To sport midst its flowers and smile. 


The sylph form of beauty was there, 
As soft as the dew on the flower, 
I gazed on, until I became 
Subdued by its magical power. 


It wound round my heart like the vine 
Which springs from the earth underneath, 
I clasp’d it, and swore as ’twas mine 
We never should part until death. 
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I awoke, and this vision is past! 
) I would not recal it again,— 
It is gone! It has vanish’d at last 
* And left me in sadness and pain. 





And this was the dream of my youth 

ii When I heard not the storm and the blast: 
i Unto me what is past is a dream,— 

And the future will soon be the past! 








> 
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DEATH OF GRIERSON. 


“Britain’s foiled sons, victorious now no more, 
In guilt retiring from the wasted shore, 
Strive their curst cruelties to hide in vain.”’ 

Barlow's Vision of Columbus. 
“How sunk, lost victim of th’ unpitying grave, 
Thy pride so vaunting, and thy arm so brave; 
Where now thy hau shty boast?”’ 

Trumbull. 


CHAPTER II. 


A few days after Augusta had been taken possession of by the British 
forces under the command of Colonels Brown and Grierson, these officers, 
with several others, were invited by Capt. Howard to dine with him at 
his cottage. Ellen declined meeting them and tried to excuse herself 
to her father. She disliked them for two reasons—-they were the 
oppressors of her country and the enemies of her lover. Her father 
would hear no excuse, and a scene ensued. He scolded and upbraided 
her, and Ellen wept. Capt. Howard was a man of violent feelings, but 
he tenderly loved his daughter. He apologised for his harshness, took 
her in his arms, smoothed the hair from her forehead and kissed it; but 
persisted in his request, that she should meet his friends at the dinner-ta- 
ble. She was of course obliged to yield, and the consequence was, on 
that evening, Grierson conceived, or affected to conceive, a violent pas- 
sion for her, and continued afterwards to visit the cottage and to an- 
noy Ellen with his attentions. 

Col. Grierson was one of those officers who had arisen from a low 
station in the army, by dint of brute courage and by his readiness to sub- 
serve even the vilest purposes of his superiors, to the rank of Lieut. Co. 
louel. He was odious in person and loathsome in morals; and devoid 
of both humanity and honor, he possessed the malice and barbarity of @ 
fiend. He rejoiced in adding to the sufferings of the weak and unprotect- 
ed relatives of those who had gone out to fight the battles of liberty; and 
with no sense of pity and no ear to prayer, he revelled in hellish glee over 
the tortures and agonies and deaths of his prisoners, taken captive 
in the open field of their country’s defence. ‘That this picture is not 
too highly colored—alas!—the history of the revolution of Georgia will 
amply prove. Yet, monster as this man was, he avowed a virtuous pas- 
sion for Ellen Howard and his addresses were encouraged by her father. 
Ellen repulsed him with disgust and loathing, but this only deepened 
the sarcasm of his smile, and added to the energy with which he pressed 
his persecution of her. She tried at first to avoid him, but this displeas. 
ed her father, and she was forced to submit to his presence and atten- 
tions in sorrow and almost in silence. Such was her situation, when the 
Americans attacked Augusta; which event relieved her, for the time, from 
the presence of her persecutor, and raised in her heart the fondest of 
hopes. Butthese hopes were blighted, and she was destined toa knowl. 
edge of the horrible reality that her lover was wounded by her own fa- 
ther, and in the power of Grierson. 

_ Let us return to Alexander. When the troopers reached the fort with 
him, he had fainted from loss of blood. They thought that life had de- 


serted him and he was rudely thrown upon the ground. One of the men 
8 
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was left to guard him, whilst the other reported himself to the commanding 
officer. Immediately afterwards, another trooper arrived with a note a. ¢ 
from Capt. Howard to Grierson, acquainting the latter with the circum. 

stance of his encounter with Alexander, and requesting that should his 

wound not have proved mortal, that Grierson should so deal with him, 

as he thought his duty to the King required. Capt. Howard had before 

the siege and soon after Grierson’s rejection by Ellen, intimated to him 

that the obstacle in the way of his success with Ellen, was her attachment 

for Alexander. It was with such feelings then, as only those can know, 

in whose hearts the dark bile of malice and mortification has curdled and 

festered into corruption, 


‘‘Nesciisque humanis precibus et mansuescere corda,” 


—when some scheme of dire revenge and cruelty is suddenly placed with- 
in their reach, that Grierson received the message of Capt. Howard and 
found his rebel rival in his power. He hurried to the spot where Alexander 
lay and found that he had revived and was asking for water. Grierson sum- 
moned several of his men to his presence and had the arms of Alexan- 
der pinioned and a cord put around his neck. Alexander felt that his 
hour had come—and resolving to meet his fate like a man, he seemed en- 
dowed with new strength and energy. He arose unaided and stood 
erect and fearless. The lustre which had faded from his eyes, in his 
late moments of anguish and debility, now returned _and lit them up with - 
a flash of defiance, as with a smile of bitterness and contempt, he met 
the gaze of Grierson. The latter, without speaking, pointed to a tree 
which grew upon the river’s bank, whose limbs extended over the water, 
and from them hung the bodies of two men. Alexander was led to the 
spot, and he recognized in the blackened and distorted features of the 
dead, the countenances of two of his faithful troop, who had been taken 
prisoners in the retreat of the Americans.* One of the soldiers cut the 
ropes by which the bodies were suspended, with his sabre, and they fell 
with a heavy plash into the current and floated away. The man then 
ascended the tree and fastened the cord around a limb. Another took 
hold of Alexander and looked to Grierson for the command to throw 
him from the bank, when a wild scream arrested their attention, and the 
next moment, Ellen Howard,—her hair dishevelled, her garments soiled, 





* Should these pages meet the eye of any one who has not read the history of 
Georgia, such person may suppose the account of the treatment which the prison- 
ers taken by the British at the siege of Augusta received from their captors as re- 
lated in this tale, exaggerated and incredible. ‘That belief will be changed, I have 
no doubt, if such reader will refer to the historical account, from which the follow- 
ing isan extract. ‘Capt. Asby and twelve of the wounded prisoners, were hanged 

on the stair-case of the White House, where Brown was lying wounded, so that 
he might have the satisfaction of seeing the victims of his vengeance expire.— 
, Their bodies were delivered up to the Indians, who scalped and otherwise mang- 
led them, and threw them into the river. 


“Flenry Dake, John Burgamy, Scott Reeden, Jordan Ricketson,’ Darling, 








f and two youths, brothers, of seventeen and fifteen years of age, named Glass, ] 
were all hanged.” 


McCall's History of Georgia, page 327. 
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and holding in her hand a cocked pistol—sprung from the embankment 
which had been thrown up around the White House, approached within 
a few feet of where Alexander stood, and leveled the pistol at the man 
who held him. 

“Release him, she cried, release him instantly, I say man, or I fire.” 

The soldier let zo his hold of Alexander and looked to Grierson, who 
approached Ellen and was about to speak toher. She stepped back and 
exclaimed— | 

“Col. Grierson, approach me not—approach me not, sir, or you die by 
a woman’s hand.” Grierson halted and looked confused. He soon 
recovered himself, however, and said: Will Miss Howard inform her 
most devoted servant and most humble admirer, what has caused her 
present excitement, and what he can do to oblige the lady of his heart.” 
Before Ellen had time to answer, Capt. Howard arrived, in pursuit of his 
daughter and hurried to the spot. The determined girl darted to the 
side of the river, a few yards above where Alexander stood, and where 
the bank was very precipitate, and turning round addressed her father. 

“Come no nearer, father—or I spring into the stream.” 

Capt. Howard looked at his daughter, and he saw that there was at 
once decision and desperation in her face, and he saw beside, that some- 
thing of his own fierce spirit heaved in her bosom and flashed in her eye— 
he stopped. 

“Ellen my daughter—what would you have? what do you here?” 

“IT am here, father, to save James Alexander or to die with him—fa- 
ther, father, if you would save your soul from the accursed burthen of 
your daughter’s death, let not the life of James Alexander be sacrificed. 
If you murder him, I will not survive him; God be my wiiness, I will 
not, and my blood shall be upon your head. Oh! my father,”—and 
she kneeled upon the ground—“in this humble attitude, I beg, I beg for 
his life—will you—can you refuse me? Will you break the heart of 
your poor Ellen?” 

Capt Howard was softened. “Poor creature”—he said, in an under 
tone—“her reason has forsaken her. Rise Ellen”—he exclaimed aloud— 
“the rebel shall be spared for the present, as you request it. May I pledge 
my word to that effect, Col. Grierson?” Grierson nodded assent. “I do, 
then—come my daughter, you must now be satisfied, let us return home.” 

“Not yet—not yet—I quit not this place until you and Col. Grierson 
pledge yourselves that the life of James Alexander shall not be taken 
by your commands or instrumentality, and that he shall be treated only 
as a prisoner of war.” 

“Rash girl, will you provoke me to violence?”—exclaimed Captain 
Howard, and he stamped in anger upon the ground. But Ellen was 
not intimidated. She had arisen and stood upon the very edge of the 
bank—desperation was in her attitude, but decision and firmness were in 
her features. Capt. Howard conversed for a short space, apart with 
Grierson, seemed much agitated, and apparently refused several propo- 
sitions of Grierson. Finally turning to his daughter, he said— 

“Flea, it shall be as you wish. Mr. Alexander shall be treated as 
& prisoner of war by us, upon one condition, and one only, and that is, 
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that whilst I live, you wtll never marry y without my consent. ‘To this 
Col. Grierson agrees. Will you promise this?” 

Ellen stepped from the precipice, and the pistol dropped from her hands 
as she clasped them convulsively. Father, I promise”—she said—and 
the fierce struggle of the spirit with nature was over. She swooned and 
fell upon the earth. 

When Ellen revived, she was removed by her father to the cottage. 
Alexander was taken to fort Grierson, where a British surgeon, feeling 
for his situation and suffering, dressed his wound. He was several 
weeks confined to his bed of straw, but gradually recovered. No furth- 
er attempt was made to take his life, and it afterwards appeared, that Capt. 
Howard anxiously required, that the pledge, which had been made to 
his daughter by himself and Grierson, should be faithfully observed. 

A few weeks after the termination of the siege, Grierson made an ex. 
cursion into the country and was absent several days. During his ab- 
sence Alexander made application to the officer who was left in com. 
mand, for leave to take the air ofan evening, by walking within the walls, 
pledging his word that he would make no effort to escape. - This officer 
was Capt. Wylly. He was a noble specimen of the English nation, such 
as Americans were wont to regard it, before the commencement of this 
unhappy war. He was brave, intelligent and humane, and discountenan- 
ced those disgraceful outrages, which were committed by his superior offi- 
cers, Brown ‘and Grierson.* ‘The request of the captive was readily and 
politely granted. One evening, soon after this indulgence was given to 
Alexander, as he was taking his rounds, and when near the gates, he 
heard a shout without the walls, the gates were soon after thrown open, 
and the company which had marched with Grierson, filed in, with that 
officer at its head. After the company, followed a number of carts, crowd- 
ed with such articles of plunder, as it had pleased these men of loyalty, 
to take from the starving and almost destitute inhabitants, who were 
friendly to the whigs. ‘To the last of these carts was chained by the 
neck an aged and ‘grey-haired man, whose wan and haggard features 
told of recent anguish, and whose feeble and tottering limbs seemed una- 
ble longer to sustain his emaciated frame. He leaned upon the cart as 
it halted in the gate-way to await the passage of those before it—but 
scarcely had the wretched man touched the cart, when the driver raised 
his massive whip and applied the lash over the head of the aged sufferer. 
Exhausted nature could no longer protect itself, and the old man lay pas- 
sive beneath the infliction. This act attracted the particular attention 
of Alexander, and what was his horror when he recognised in the fea- 
tures of the sufferer, the countenance of his parent! “Oh, God!” he ex. 
claimed, “my cup of misery is indeed now full—it is my father”—and 
the next moment the cruel carter lay extended beneath the arm of 








* This officer saved the life of Col. Jones, when the latter was taken a prisoner 
on Beach Island, whilst on a visit to his family. Jones was wounded and a prison- 
er, yet, many of the loyalists were so bent upon his destruction, that Capt. Wylly 
had to interpose and place a guard over him for his protection. 
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the son.* Alexander was immediately seized and carried to his cell. 
Capt. Wylly was severely censured by Grierson for his leniency to 
the prisoner, and the confinement of Alexander was made more rigid 
and his treatment more harsh and cruel, so that his health now suffered 
severely. The father and son were thus confined for more than six 
months in the loathsome cells, constructed within the fort for the security 
of prisoners, and within a few yards of each other, without ever meeting 
or speaking. During this period, Grierson still continued his visits to 
the cottage and his attentions to Ellen. In the mean time hope began 
again to dawn upon the cause of patriotism in the South. Several 
of the partizan officers in the Carolinas and Georgia had been successful 
over detached parties of the enemy. Sumter had been victorious in 
several engagements. Marion had defeated many parties of the British 
and Tories. Pickens, Clark and Twiggs had been active in harrassing 
and discomfiting the enemy in the upper Districts of South-Carolina.— 
Ferguson had been beaten at King’s Mountain. Morgan had won the 
victory of the Cowpens, and Greene had assumed the command of the 
Southern army and had fought the battle of Guilford Court House.— 
Cheered by these events, renewed and vigorous efforts were made for the 
liberation of Georgia, by her patriot sons and their brothers in arms in 
South Carolina. About the middle of April, 1781, Cols. Williams and 
Jackson of Georgia, and Col. Hammond, of South-Carolina collected a 
small force and sat down before Augusta. They were too weak to 
take the place by storm, but they threw up fortifications and placed the 
forts in a state of siege. A few days after the commencement of the 


siege, Alexander succeeded in making his escape from fort Grierson and 
arrived at the American camp— 
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‘‘A wretched, ragged man, o’ergrown with hair:” 


he had bribed one of the British soldiers, by whose instrumentality he 
was enabled to escape, accompanied by his benefactor. 

He obtained refreshments and change of dress at the camp and immedi- 
ately proceeded to visit his faithful Ellen. Shall I describe that meeting? 
Shall I tell how he found the lady of his love, pale, attenuated and al. 
most heart-broken? And how she did not at first recognise the person of 
her love, in the sallow, meagre and hungry looking continental who stood 
beside her? Nay, I willnot. Fair creature—your imagination has al-. 
ready left me no space to fill up. Gentle sir—at present the aestrum is 
not upon me; I am reserving my powers for more stirring scenes anon. 
Suffice it now, to say, that it was about one week after this meeting, 
when the interview took place, with which this story opens. 





* «The venerable grandfathers of the American patriots, whose hoary heads were 
bending towards the grave, were crowded into filthy places of confinement, for no 
other crimes than those of receiving visits from their descendants after a long ab- 
sence. Among the number was the father of Capt. Samuel and James Alexander, 
in the seventy-eighth year of his age; he was arrested by a party commanded by 
Col. Grierson, and by his order was ignominiouly chained to a cart and dragged 
like a criminal forty miles in two days: and when he attempted to rest his feeble 
frame, the driver was ordered to scourge him with his whip.” 


McCall's History of Georgia, page 331. 
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CHAPTER III. 


On the evening after the interview between the lovers, with which this 
tale commences, Alexander re aired again to the Hill, but Ellen was not 
at the place of their tryst: he hastened to the olive tree, and found in its 
fork a note in the hand-writing of Ellen, which explained the cause of 
her absence. It informed him, that on the night previously, Capt. How- 
ard had found means, by passing on the river in a small boat, to elude 
the patriot forces and had conveyed Ellen, and her aunt, with their do- 
mestics, and all his valuables, to fort Grierson. The note further con- 
tained some almost incoherent protestations of unuttered and undying at- 
tachment, seemed written in haste and agitation, and was spotted with 
the traces of tears. Alexander pressed it to his bosom, and left the place 
in utter desolation of heart. 

Capt. Howard had now began to perceive that the prospects of the 
British and Tories in the South were growing dim, and that the patriots 
were increasing in numbers ang successes, and apprehending a concentra- 
tion upon Augusta, he had cause to fear for the safety of his property. But 
there was another apprehension, which gave him quite as much annoy- 
ance. Alexander was now free and in a situation to renew his visits to 
Ellen, and this Capt. Howard could not think of permitting, although he 
did not doubt that his daughter would keep the promise she had made— 
in that moment of agony—not to marry Alexander without her father’s 
consent. He knew her lofty and enthusiastic sense of honor too well, 
to harbor such a doubt for a moment. But he had now resolved, if the 
chances of war should continue to determine in favor of the Americans, 
and if the loyalist forces in Augusta were compelled to surrender or re- 
treat, if possible, to force Ellen into a marriage with Grierson and to quit 
the country with them. He therefore determined, after consulting Grier- 
son, to remove Ellen to the fort. An apartment was first prepared, by 
excavating the earth in the least exposed corner of the enclosure, and 
then by so surrounding and covering the excavation, as to afford a safe 
protection to its inmates from the fire of the beseigers. The room was 
well paved and furnished, aud rendered as comfortable as the circum- 
stances would permit. Into this semi-subterranean abode then, was Ellen 
and her aunt introduced, and bade by Capt. Howard “to consider it as 
their home, until the country was freed from the rebels.” 

The forts at Augusta were placed in a state of blockade by the patri- 
ots, their forces being too weak to attempt a speedy reduction of them, 
until reinforcements arrived. About the 15th of May, Col. Clarke reach- 
ed the American camp with a small force, and assumed the command, 
and a few days afterwards a junction was formed between himself, Pick- 
ens, and Lee. They resolved at once to carry the British works, and a 
council of war was held to. determine on the order of attack. Alexan- 
der attended this council and had just taken his seat, when the sentinel 
announced that a soldier asked permission to speak with Capt. Alexander. 
Alexander went out, and found one of his riflemen attended by a deser- 
ter from the garrison of fort Grierson, who had made several state- 
ments which the rifleman thought might be of interest to his commander, 
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and he had therefore brought him there that he might repeatthem. Al. 
exander took the deserter aside, and learned from him, that which went 
like a barbed arrow to bis soul. Ellen had been ill, but was recovering,— 
on that eveniug, the ceremony of marriage was to be solemnized be- 
tween her and Grierson. She had refused her consent, but Capt. How- 
ard had determined to force her into compliance, and to compel the per- 
formance of the ceremony. On being questioned, as to how he had 
learned these facts, he stated, that in part he had learned them from the 
domestics of Capt. Howard, and partly, by being placed on duty near the 
apartment of the ladies, when an interview took place between Ellen and 
her father, where he was enabled to overhear a portion of their con- 
versation. Alexander rewarded the deserter and returned with him to 
the council-room. The plan of attack had not yet been settled by the of- 
ficers there assembled, and Alexander immediately stated to them that 
which he had learned from the deserter, that interested him so nearly, and 
referred them to the fugitive himself for information as to the state of 
the fort and its defences. After examining the deserter, it was resolved 
by the council to storm fort Grierson without delay, and then regularly 
to invest fort Cornwallis. ‘They proceeded immediately to the attack.— 
Pickens and Clarke, with the Carolina end Georgia troops, commenced 
the attack on the north-west side of the fort. Col. Jackson and Major 
Eaton, with their commands, moved down the river, and assailed the 
works on the north east, and Lee with his gallant legion assumed 
such a position as would enable him to support Jackson and Eaton, and at 
the same time to keep a check upon the British forces in fort Cornwallis, 
if they should attempt to relieve Grierson. Exposed to a shower of 
bullets, the Georgia and Carolina troops under Gen. Pickens approach- 
ed the walls of the fort. Grierson had brought the strength of his gar- 
rison to the defence of that side of the works—it being the weakest— 
which was assaulted by these troops, and here the struggle became most 
desperate and bloody. ‘Three several times did the patriots advance to 
within a few paces of the wall, and as often were they forced to retire 
from the destructive fire of their foes. Again—they advanced impetu- 
ously upon the works; they had reached the ditch which surrounded the 
wall, when they were again met with such a heavy fire from the enemy, 
as caused them once more to halt. At that instant, an aged man climb- 
ed up from one of the bastions of the fort, upon the parapet—it was the 
venerable Alexander—he hed been placed in that bastion, the most ex- 
posed to the fire of the Americans, by the order of Col. Grierson;* and 
had beheld from his place of danger, the successive advances and recoils 
of his friends, and perceiving that the attacking column again wavered, 
he could no longer command himself, but getting up on the wall, he shout- 
ed from amidst the fire and smoke which surrounded him—*Forward 
Americans!—forward!—one more effort and the fort is yours.” A blow 








* McCall, in his history of Georgia, attributes this act of fiendish cruelty to Brown, 
when fort Cornwallis was beseiged. He states, “that the aged Alexander and 
others who had been long in captivity were placed in one of the bastions most ex- 
posed to the fire of the rifle batteries.” One of these batteries was commanded by 
the son of old Alexander, and the historian adds:—“thus was the fatherJexposed to 
be killed by the hand ofhis son, but he escaped uninjured.” 
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from the musket of a man who stood near him, butted the old man back 
upon the bastion: but the voice of his father had been heard by Alexan- 
der, and he caught a glimpse of his form as he fell from the parapet, and 
he cleared the wall with a daring activity which could not be resisted, fol- 
lowed by his corps. He found his father but slightly hurt, raised and em- 
braced him, and pressed onward upon the garrison. In the mean time 
Brown had advanced from fort Cornwallis to the aid of Grierson. Lee drew 
off his forces from the fort, encountered Brown, and beat him back. And 
when the works were carried by the troops under Pickens, the foremost 
of whom was the corps of Alexander. Grierson threw open the gates, 
which were on the side of the fort, that had been assaulted by the legion, 
and from which Lee had withdrawn in order to counteract the move- 
ment of Brown—and retreated down the deep ravine—or gully, as it was 
then and is still called by the Georgians—to the bank of the river, along 
which he hoped to make good his retreat into fort Cornwallis. He was 
hotly pursued by the Americans and most of his men cut off or taken 
prisoners. Alexander followed in the pursuit, with an impetuosity which 
was as fervent as the deep sense of his injuries was galling; but he 
looked alone for Grierson. He passed many of the flying soldiery, who 
surrendered and asked for quarter; he regarded them not. As he ad- 
vanced far in front of his corps, he overtook a squad of British soldiers, 
who turned and charged upon him; he beat down their bayonets and dash- 
ed onward. He continued thus to overtake and pass the flying British, 
until he had almost reached fort Cornwallis; but he could not find Grier- 
son. He turned back and attacked the first British soldier whom he 
met, disarmed him, and demanded of him,“what had become of Grierson.” 
The soldier knew not. He hurled the man from him and retraced his 
steps in mortification and disappointment. He thought upon the suffer- 
ings of Ellen—on the horrid scene at the White House—remembered 
the indignity and the outrage which he in person had endured, the ago- 
nies of his poor old father— 


“Raptatus bigis ut quondam.” 


and he dashed his clenched hand in rage against his brow, as he reflected 
that the author of these accumulated evils, that monster of whom he had 
hoped to rid the earth forever, had escaped him. 

About half way between the two forts, Alexander overtook a party of 
Americans, who had taken a number of prisoners, and amongst these, he 
recognised with a thrill of joy, which sent the blood Jike a torrent through 
his veins, the person of Grierson. Alexander walked up to him, took 
his sword from the soldier, to whom he had surrendered, and who had 
disarmed him, and placed it in the hands of Grierson. 

“You know me, Col.Grierson, I have no doubt, and you must be aware, 
there is a long and bloody account to settle between us—you will follow 
me?” 

“T will not, sir—I am the prisoner of these men, and I claim their pro- 
tection.” 

Alexander seized him by the arm and drew him away. Grierson 
struggled and begged for protection of his captors. He had been no 
coward, he had led his countrymen into many a field of mortal combat— 
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His blood had stained the northern snow, and flowed amongst the putrid 
marshes of the Indies; but now, a sense of the grievous wrong which he 
had done to Alexander and of the dread cruelties which he had inflicted up- 
on the patriots, was upon his soul, and he cowered beneath the fiery in- 
dignation of the American. As Alexander forced him away from the 
soldiers, he cried out to them in a voice tremulous with alarm— 

“Save me, men—protect me from this madman, and I will make your 
fortunes.” 

His entreaties were not regarded by the men. “Will you permit him 
to murder me?—murder your prisoner?” “Murder—murder”—he shout- 
ed—but the only answer he received from the soldiers, was a loud laugh 
of contempt and derision. Near the place where Alexander encountered 
the men with their prisoner, and between them and the river, was a grove 
of tall cotton trees, extending to the water’s edge, among which grew a 
dense copse of plum-bushes. ‘The spot is now marked only by the with- 
ered and mutilated skeleton of a cotton-tree, which has survived both the 
boat-man’s axe and the thunder’s stroke, and still rears its bald and biast- 
ed trunk, a sad memento of the waste of years and the innovation of man, 
a wan ghost of the once flourishing grove. Into this thicket, Alexander 
dragged the struggling Grierson. When he had reached an open place 
near the bank of the river, he dashed the Briton from him with such 
violence, that he fell to the ground. 

“Col. Grierson, I have brought you here, that we might be removed 
from the sight of my friends, and therefore, free from interference.— 
This day one of us must die—you were a prisoner when I found you, and 
I would not take your life, without giving you an opportunity to defend it; 
you now have that opportunity—prepare yourself.” 

Grierson had arisen as Alexander spoke; he looked over the bank, 
close to which he had fallen, and he saw, that near the edge of the stream 
the bank was sufficiently level, to admit his passage over it, if he could 
escape from Alexander. The hope was thus suddenly extended to him 
of yet reaching fort Cornwallis in safety. Just as Alexander ceased to 
speak, he sprang with rapidity overthe bank. Alexander drew a pistol 
from his belt, rished to the edge of the descent, and as Grierson made a 
second bound, he fired—his victim fell far into the river, struggled for a 
moment, and then that stream which had so frequently enshrouded in its 
cold waters, the lifeless and mangled bodies of the poor patriots, who had 
died a death of torture or of ignominy on its shore, now closed in silence 


over their destroyer. 
+ . * * * * * * 


Alexander returned to the fort and found his Ellen unhurt,’ but over. 
whelmed with the deepest sorrow. Capt. Howard, who defended that 
side of the fort, which was attacked by Jackson and Eaton, had receiv. 
ed a mortal wound early in the engagement, and had been carried to his 
daughter’s apartment, where he expired in her arms; with his last breath 
asking her forgiveness for having been the cause of so much pain and sor- 
rowto her. Ellen and her aunt were immediately conveyed by Alexan- 
der to the cottage; and after the proper time had elapsed, there being 
now no obsta¢le in the way of their happiness, the lovers were of course 
married, as all young people in love storiés are. But before this event 
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came to pass, fort Cormwallis was reduced and Brown surrendered.— 


And not long after it, Savannah was evacuated by the British, and Geor- ") 
gia was free. 
Augusta Geo. 
PARAPHRASE, 


OF THE HYMN, SUNG BY THE HIEROPHANT, AT THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES. 


[This celebrated Hymn, is preserved by Eusebius. The Hierophant, arrayed in the em- 
blems of the Creator's attributes, clothed in a caerulian robe, and bearing a sceptre tipt 
with wings, came forward during tlie celebration of the Mysteries, and sang this hymn 
to the initiated.] 


Hence, ye profane! 
But ye who from corruption’s stain 
Are free, ye initiate, hear! 
And listen now 
To th’ awful truths that I declare. 
And thou, Muswus,* thou! 
Blest offspring of Silene fair, 
Attend the song, 
And thro’ the vail-hung roof the sacred strain prolong. 
O let not evil, not dark error, mar 
My destiny,—and thy happy star, = 
Truth-crowned, shall lead thee to the heights of Heaven, 
The bliss to the holy given! 
O, take the virtuous part; 
Revere the aspect divine 
Of nature, and before her shrine 
Keep pure the soul, and govern well the heart. 
Behold! the One Supreme, 
Who rules the world, whose eye’s far-piercing beam, 
The universe surveys; 
From whom all life and all creation sprung. 
Lo! he exists alone, 
But by his glories and his mercies known. 
Him, therefore, praise! 
With golden lyre, and with inspired tongue, 
Breathe forth the holy hymn with awe, 
To him who bindeth all things in his law; 
Whom mortal eye may never see, 
But who beholdeth all, throned in Eternity! 


MUS.EUS. 
East-Florida. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE. 
AN EPIGRAM FROM THE FRENCH. 


Your uncle, said you?—the assassin, 
Ne’er attended me when ill,— 

I never took his medicine, 
The proof is,—I am living still. 





* Museous was the disciple of Orpheus, the supposed author of this Hymn. 
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NUMBER TWO, 





Or whatever else may have ensued, upon this memorable evening, my 
consciousness is, I confess, but indistinct. That cousin John received us 
with the mixture of stateliness and hilarity, which marked the hospital- 
ity of that day, can saftly aver. 1 have alsosome dim memory of cer- 
tain nuge hams, and a vast round of spiced beef, and sundry wild-duck 
from the rice fields, and a covey or two of partridges, and a portly wild- 
turkey, of the sex called a gobbler (tho’ methinks it is gobbled much 
more than it gobbles) which a very oddly appointed series of servitors, 
half in liveries, half in Jinsey woolsey, shod and unshod, suddenly placed 
upon the expectant supper-table. By some strange fatality, among this 
motley and merry train, shoes and stockings seemed incompatible with 
each other. Those who shuffled along in huge shoes, wore no stockings; 
and, pur revanche, those who went in stockings wore no shoes. Some 
seemed shirtless, while others contented themselves with being merely 
sleeveless. If they were ill-dressed, however, the like followed not of 
the supper; which was, indeed, delicious. What justice it was like to 
receive, at the hands of robust youths, of stomachs never yet approach. 
ed by an indigestion, and two of whom were fierce from a ride of forty 
miles without a halt, I need scarce stop to tell; nor how, after the havoc 
of many venison steaks and of multitudes of hot cakes of all sorts, poured 
in from the kitchen, by regular and rapid expresses, and relays of young 
and light-footed negroes, the gay and hearty repast was finally crowned 
by a jocund bow] of frothy egg-nog; which dismissed us, with little de. 
lay, to deep and dreamless repose, prolonged far into the ensuing morning. 

The morrow was Christmas-eve, and, by Cousin John’s arrangements, 
a vacation before the grand hunt, for which, in honor of our arrival, he 
was tosummon the eutire ban and arriere-ban of his neighborhood. 
Whilst his messengers spread, on all sides, the signal of gathering to the 
high sylvan war of the next day, our chum Egerton (my companion) 
and I were remitted to a momentary quiet, or to a survey of whatever 
might amuse us, in the microcosm of the plantation: the crops, the dogs, 
the horses, the guns; visits to the humble but cheerful cabins of the older 
and favorite domestics, who had sent to beg “Mass Frank and dat ud. 
der young massa to come and shee um;” and the oddities of the younger 
and more frolicsome race, who trooped after us, wherever we went, with 
a thousand antic civilities and proofs of zeal, and an universal merriment, 
which fell, at every thing that happened, into convulsions of laughter. 

Among these plantation oddities, I recollect the especial ( but grave) 
delight, which Egerton (an inveterate, but most demure jester) drew 
from the African stories of old Abram, a Congo negro, whom, at our ar- 
rival, we found occupied in painting one of the rooms, which cousin John, 
to grace our stay, had attempted, tho’ somewhat tardily, to furbish up. 
Abram was a little, old, jet-black fellow, with a prodigious curvature in 
the back, and a head that, in a strange, pendulous sort of fashion, drooped 
still lower than his very drooping shoulders; from which, indeed, it hung 
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like a Narcissus from itsstem. His neck, however, was stiff. He could 
neither turn his head to the right nor the left, nor raise it up; and to turn 
it further down was impossible. By the aid of this very convenient con- 
formation, it came to pass that, when uncle Abram atternpted to Jook up 
in your face, he was fain to bend his knees with all his might, and draw 
his body as far back as the laws of counterpoise would permit him, ’till, 
with no small upward distortion of his great, pop eyes, he could con- 
trive to lift their dull rays aslant to your face. With these disadvanta- 
gesof Abram’s figure, Egerton was ‘as [ soon perceived) captivated, at 
first sight. A certain oracular air, which he at once detected in Abram’s 
carriage, and a hint from Cousin John, warned him that here his love of 
oddities might find full play. He instantly, therefore, began to study the 
ludicrous in Abram, and to ply him with every art, by which he could 
win the way to his confidence; of which, indeed, he had contrived, long 
before the first day of our visit had ended, completely to possess himself, 
Of this I received speedy proof, in a colloquy, which I that day over- 
heard, between Egerton, Uncle Abram, and uncle Abram’s fellow-ar- 
tist, countryman and faithful Achates, Congo Isaac. 

Abram and Isaac were busied in painting the wainscot of a chamber; 
and Egerton affected to be amusing himself with watching the progress 
of their work, while he was really intent only upon setting on the Afri- 
can to the tales or descriptions characteristic of his race or his country. 

“Abram,” (said he) “have you any alligators in your couutry?” 

“Alligator, massa, you say?” replied Abram, with that sort of interro- 
gative echo, by which the cautious old negro usually seeks, at first, to 
foil your question, ’till he can see what is its aim. 

“Yes, Abram,” urged Egerton, “I want to know if there are any alli- 
gators in your country.” 

“Alligator for true, Mass Edge: war for we hab no alligator? Entey 
alligator in discountry? Well, alligator in dat dare country too. Sure, 
we hab alligator plenty: ask Isaac dare: he tell you.” 

At this appeal to him, Isaac—who, like a trusty adherent, never 
spoke, in Abram’s presence, except to back his assertions by that confir- 
mation, which they certainly needed full often—replied, “Yes, Mass 
Edge; wha Abram tell you trute. Alligator dare for true.” 

“Well, but Abram, I have read that, in your country, they tame them. 
Is that true?” 

“Tame um, Mass Edge? Tame um for true. War for he no tame 
um?” 

“Why, I do not know, Abram: but it really seems strange to me that 
you can tame an alligator. A traveller into Egypt says that it is done: 
but come, tell me, now, how you do it?) Or do you remember how it is 
done?” 

“Member? War for 1 no member? I member for true, Mass Edge, all 
bout him.” 


“Well, tell me all about it then; and I will give you a twist of to- 
bacco.” 
The promise of the tobacco quickened, marvellously, Abram’s recol- 


lection. “Ah, berry well now, Mass Edge,” rejoined he, “dat sense; and 
I tell you.” 
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Dipping, with this, his brush into the bucket of paint, which he had, 
all this while, been spreading, without intermission, upon the pannels be- 
fore him, Abram seemed to collect himself for some great recital: then, 
dabbing his implement about, with a touch of rhapsodical energy, he be- 
gan the following narrative; interrupting himself only, from time to time, 
in order, at the more marvellous passages, to appeal to Isaac; who neyer 
failed instantly to confirm his words with a “Da trute, mass: please God 
da trute wha Abram say!” ' 

“You see, Mass Edge, dat dare same Isaac and me lib close “long Con. 

o ribber—da in Africa,I mean. We lib da ebber since we lilly shillon 
(little children,) ’till day teal we, and bring we to dis here country—dis 
cold buckra country, which no fit to hb in, ’till Augus’ come. Well, 
bella well: We libba dare, close by de ribber, ware we see de alliga- 
tor ebery day. Ebery day, all de people dem goto ribber for was’ glit 
— grits.) Alligator, you sce, Mass Edge, lub glit too much!—enty, 

saac?”’ 

“] sway to God, he trute, Mass Edge?—Da wha Abram say, trute!” 
interjected Isaac; and Abram resumed, with fresh confidence. 

“He trute, for true: enty [see um myselt? Well, bella well: wen 
you go was’ glit, you see Mass Edge, Alligator yerry (hear) you: he 
come dare, caze him want glit. Ebbery day, ebbery day you gib Alli- 
gator little bit glit. Den, bumby, soon you come dare, alligator come 
dare too.” 

“Come there, Abram?” interposed Egerton, as if in doubt: “What 
does he come there for?” 

“For eat um, Mass Edge: he come trait for eat glit. Den you teck 
tick, you teck han’, any ting; an’ you cratch um, cratch um, cratch um. 
He wuss un pig for dat: enty Isaac?” “Ha, ha, ha!” exclaimed Isaac in 
his customary parenthesis, “da trute, for true!” and Abram continued. 

“Ebbery day alligator come, you doumso. Bumby, you tame um.” 

“Then what do you do with them afterwards?” eagerly enquired 
Egerton. 

“QO, what he do wid um?” chuckled Abram. “He, he, he! what he 
do widum? Why” (with emphasis) “lide um (ride them:) to be sure, he 
lide um. Enty Isaac?” (“Da trute, for true, Abram.” 

Well, but,” asked Egerton, apparently not a little gravelled, “how do 
you ride them?” 


“He, he, he! ah, you ask dat? Why, lide um, same lke udder ting, 
Mass Edge. Put blidle pun um.” 

“Put a bridle on them!” exclaimed Egerton, in unfeigned astonish- 
ment. “Why, how do you do that?” 

“Why, teck blidle, Mass Edge, jis’ same like udder blidle; and you 
tick um in he mout, and git on he back, and lide um. You teck um, 
lide um all about: lide um cross ribber. He make mighty good ferry. 
He teck you trait cross, same like old Tartar and Sambo, at M’Cord fer. 
ry. Ha, ha, ha! datrute: all de family lide un—ole man, ole oman, 
all de shillun lide um.” 


“Great God!” exclaimed Egerton, whose credulity was now taxed to 
the utmost—“a whole family at once?” 
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“Yes, Mass Edge, for trute: I telly you,” cried Abram, with increas- 
ing animation. “Ole man, he git on first—he hol’ blidle: ole oman, he 
come nex—he hol’ old man. Den come shillun: big one first—den nex 
one to him—den so on, one arter de udder: and dee-ty shillon” (prolong- 
ing the word, and sinking his hand, till it expressed the smallest possible 
stature of a bantling negro)—*“and lee-ty shillun c/ose”—(this word he 
also pronounced descendingly) “close by de tail.” 

Here Egerton seemed to ponder, with infinite gravity, some mighty 
difficulty. “But (said he) suppose, when you want him to go across the 
river, he takes it into his head to go down stream? What do you do 
then!” 

“Tick he tum in he eye,” promptly answered Abram, holding up, 
with great energy, the thumb of the unoccupied hand. 

“Well but,” (replied Egerton, as if not yet convinced) “suppose he 
then turns up stream? How do you manage, in that case?” 

Right high was the air of disdain, with which Abram received the ob- 
jection. “Why, Mass Edge,” said he, impatiently, “now jis’ yerry what 
you ax! Ain’t man got two tum?” and here, suspending, for the first 
time, the see-saw of his body and of his arm, he thrust up, with his brush, 
the right handand its thumb. “Alligator only got two eye: tick bote 
tum’ in he eye, Mass Edge, and he go traight.” 

“Aye,” replied Egerton, quickly —“but suppose he dives straight 
down to the bottom? How then?” 

Poor Abram! The new difficulty struck him totally aghast. From 
his hand, just now protruded in such expressive action, the paint-brush 
fell, tumbling plump into his bucket: while, crooking his legs and bend- 
ing back his body, ’till his huge protuberant eyes slowly lifted themselves 
up to Egerton’s, he answered, with the most ludicrous gravity, “Ah! 
dat a bad! dat a bad, Mass Edge! Dat a belly bad.” 


THE SOLITUDE OF DISTINCTION. 


Distinction is a sort of solitude, which none may seek, whose own 
mental resources are insufficient to compensate for the loss of society. 
Glory is a jealous master, most tenacious of his claims, and solicitous of 
exclusive deference only. ‘The eye of his worshipper must always be 
uplifted to his crowning image—the hand of his priest must never cease 
to pile the votive offering upon his altars. Such requisitions forbid that 
he who seeks fame, should follow society, whose pretensions are scarcely 
less, and whose exactions are infinitely more. Ifthe pillar of glory is 
lofty and enduring, itis also rugged and uninviting—shall we wonder 
that thousands who set forth in search of the one, should be won aside 
on their journeyings by the seductions of the other. 
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TEMPERANCE SERMON, BY ST. AUGUSTIN. 


I was not long since, Mr. Editor, amusing myself with searching the 
Paris edition of St. Austin, fodio, 1685, (edited by the Benedictines of St. 
Maur) to see whether or not it contained the sermon—omitted in most 
editions of this Father’s works—in which he speaks of having not only 
seen, but preached to, a nation of headless men. I found it not: but 
meeting, in its place, the following curious sermon, esteem myself paid 
for my pains. I have endeavoured to translate it, not only with exact- 
ness, but after that older manner, which seems to me fittest for these 
things; and herewith present it to you. E. W. J. 


SERMO XXXIII, AD FRATRES IN EREMO,. 


“Admire not, very dear brethren! if, by heaven’s assistance, I 
thrice address ye to-day. A terrible case hath this day befallen, as ye 
all have heard; on account of which I have desired not only to assemble 
to our church of Hippona, all of you of the elder sort, but to gather to- 
gether the very women and children: the which being now, in no slight 
grief and anxiety, convened, I proceed to relate to you, ere yet it is nois- 
ed abroad through the vulgar, what hath chanced to our right worthy 
and esteemed fellow-citizen of Hippona, Cyril. He, as ye are well 
aware, was, both by acts and in discourse, of much influence amongst us, 
and loved by nearly all. Ee possessed, too, as ye know, a son—his 
only one; and him, for that he was his sole child, loved more than enough, 
and better than God. Intoxicated with this overmuch fondness, he neg- 
lected to correct his child, giving him even the liberty of doing little 
else than his own pleasure. O libérty, fruitful of affliction! affection 
most pernicious! the bane, the perdition of children thus unwisely loved! 
Lo, a love that whets the dagger, that prepares the halter, for its unhap- 
py objects! Fathers profess to be the guide of their children; and yet 
here are father and child falling both into the pit! And wherefore is it 
that the father falleth, with his son, into the pit; unless because the father 
is blind or bad, or neglecteth his own salvation, and that of his children? 
And where and in what will the father have neglected these things, un- 
less when he hath permitted to hisson too large a liberty, or hath neg. 
lected to chide his faults, or hath spared the red, or hath turned upon his 
very vices a countenance always indulgent?’ Do you wish now to hear 
how a father and son fall into the pit? Listen, both that ye may fear, 
whilst you live; and that | may never again have need to blush at such 
a narration as that of to-day. 

“Ye know that our brother Cyril had a son, whom he stinted of noth- 
ing, except reproof; and who wasted, in debauches, no little part of his 
father’s possessions. He, this day, ina fit of intoxication, hath beaten 
his pregnant mother, attempted to violate a sister, slain his father out- 
right, and wounded two of his sisters to the death! 

“O dreadful power of the fiend possessing him, which could make him 
kill a father whom he should have revered next to God—which made 
him beat to the earth the mother that bore him—which impelled him to 
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attempt to dishonor the sisters whom he should have tenderly cherished— 
which made him even the murderer of two of them! O baneful drunk- 
enness, mother of every ill, sister of every vice, father of every disor- 
der! O drunkenness, thou blindest the understanding—thou misleadest 
the judgment—thou shuttest out all counsel from the brain! Most allur- 
ing demon!——most enticing of poisons!—sweetest of sins! O drunkenness! 
is it not thou who bloatest the body, who makest the breath noisome and 
a stench, who shuttest up the eyes with rheum and films? Dost thou not 
plague the limbs with feebleness, and bring on premature death? ‘Thou 
emptiest the purse; thou takest fromthe man all mastery of his own ac- 
tions; thou leadest him about loving thee, even as a senseless beast is led. 
O drunkenness! let the prudent learn to know thee; let them learn to 
shun thee—learn to shun thee yet again—yea, to fly thee, as death itself: 
for he who embraceth thee can never enter the kingdom of God. 

“Abstain, therefore, O ye that are faithful! and forsake not your rea- 
son for wine. Nor account it enough that ye abstain, in your own per- 
sons: teach others to abstain. Tell them how Lot, made drunk with 
wine, lay with hisown daughters: how Samson, filled with drink, was, 
by his harlot, delivered up to his enemies. Hearken, O ye faithful, to 
Isaiah, who exclaims, “Woe upon you! ye who rise, in the morning, that 
ye may follow drunkenness, and who drink till night, that your stomachs 
may boil with wine. It was even commanded, in the old law, that the 
priest, when he entered the temple to minister at the altar, should not have 
touched wine atall. If they were bound to such strictness, as to enter- 
ing the temple only, what is to be done to us, miserable that we are? For 
alas! how many of you are there, who visit the tavern first, and then 
the temple: who think not of the soul, ’till their bodies are refreshed: 
who call at the devil’s house first, and then come to God’s. Ye evil-do- 
ing godly, what business have ye with drink?) Was wine made, that ye 
might, blaspheming, bring reproach upon the name of the Lord? Avoid 
ye, therefore, all drink that is more than enough; least ye become re- 
bels to God. So long as Adam gave not a loose to his appetites, he 
was obedient, he was good, he was holy and just. So, too, Elias, whilst 
he fed only upon bread and water, operated miracles; but, filling him- 
self with diurnal flesh and wine, appears to have worked the same won- 
ders no longer. 

“Keep, therefore, ye faithful ones! in fearful memory, the unhappy 
case of to-day: fear God, perpetually, and fearing him, pray fervently; 
that he will free us from this and from all other evils. Amen.” 





LOVE, A TRADESMAN. 


There is no shopman so acute in bargaining as love, whatever his 
poets or pensioners may have said to the contrary. He always exacts 
far more than he is ever willing to give—he stickles for the last stiver, 
and is a very Shylock in adherence to his bond. He is the creature of 
good common sense, and not of impulse—it is passion and not love, that 
is taken in by his neighbours. 
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Poems By Mrs. E. F. Etuer.—We needed not the volume before us to establish 
the claims of Mrs. Ellet to our consideration as a lady of industry and genius. Our 
readers already know her, through our columns, by sundry graceful and delicate 
morceaux with which, from time to time, she has been pleased tohonor us. Our 
present number gives proof of her attainments in the study of modern literature, 
and of the felicitous taste, and ready skill, which enable her to transplant to our 
own, from the classic garden of the Italian muse, some of its happiest produc- 
tions. The volume under consideration is full of the same proof, in addition to 
much that is original in her own culture, not less graceful than those specimens 
which she has brought us from the stores of others. Her translations seem to be 
generally as close as the sentiment requires, and as happy in expression as our 
language will permit. Mrs. Ellet is a ready translator, and a not less ready com- 
poser. This,perhaps, is her only fault. Her facility, alone, should be her cause 
of fear; and the ease with which she translates, may render her indifferent to the 
superior merits of original composition. Let us, in this remark, indicate our pref- 
erence of that which is entirely her own, in the little volume before us. Her ori- 
ginal pieces are most usually, full of correct, graceful sentiment, happily disposed, 
and unostentatiously brought forward. There is little that is passionate in her 
writings. There is no bold invective, reckless love, or biting sarcasm. She leaves 
these, judiciously, to the more masculine minstrel. But quiet reflection, harmo- 
nious musing, a ger.tle blending of moral ornament with the varying aspects of the 
visible nature, are the chief characteristics, and the prominent charms of her verse. 
We quote a single specimen—a piece partially borrowed from the Portuguese, 
yet so far original, as—we are told in anote—not to allow of its being considered 
under any other head. We choose this selection, as it not only conveys an idea of 
her powers in original composition and in translation, alike, but as it also affords 
us a fair specimen of the taste and general manner of the author: 


TOA WATERFALL. 


Wild is your airy sweep, 
Billows that foam from yonder mountain side— 
Dashing with whiten’d crests and thundering tide 
To seek the distant deep! 


Now to the verge ye climb, 
Now rush to plunge with emulous haste below; 
Sounding your stormy chorus as ye go,— 

A never ending chime! 


Leaping from rock to rock, 

Unwearied your eternal course ye hold; 

The rainbow tints your eddying waves unfold 
The hues of sunset mock! 


10 
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Why choose the pathway rude, 
These cliffs by gray and ancient woods o’ergrown? 
Why pour your music to the echoes lone 

Of this wild solitude? 


The mead in green array, 

With silent beauty woos your lov’d emorace! 

Would lead you through soft banks, with devious grace, 
Along a gentler way. 


There, as ye onward roam, 
Fresh leaves would bend to greet your waters bright— 
Why scorn the charms that vainly court your sight, 
Amid these wilds to foam? 


Alas! our fate is one— 

Both ruled by wayward fancy!—all in vain 

I question both! My thoughts still spurn the chain, 
Ye—heedless—thunder on! 





Traits or American Lire. By Mrs. Saran J. Hate. Puravenpnra, E. L. Ca- 
rey & A. Hart, 1835.—The accomplished editor of the ‘American Ladies Mag- 
azine’ has, in this work, sustained her reputation as an excellent writer, and given 
to the public a production which reflects credit upon herself and her sex. That it is 
of the highest order of composition, evincing superior genius and decided powers 
of invention we do not maintain. No one, however, can attentively peruse its 
pages without pronouncing its author a woman of cultivated mind, who is dis- 
posed to employ her talents for the benefit of society, and one whose aim is, ra- 
ther to advance the cause of truth and virtue, than to elicit praise. The work con- 
sists of a series of popular and familiar stories, illustrative of American charac- 
ter and habits, in which a good moral influence is the purpose in view. The style 
is plain and unpretending but attractive, and will pass unscathed through the or- 
deal of the most rigid criticism. This interesting volume may be obtained at Mr. 
Brrue’s. 





Inavevrat Appress on History anp Porrricat. Economy. By Francis Let. 
BER, L. L. D—~We have perused this Address of one of the recently inaugurated 
Professors of the South Carolina College, with no small degree of curiosity and in- 
terest. The high reputation of its author, led us to anticipate a rich treat in this, 
his first public essay, and we have not been disappointed. The views put forth, are 
those of a ripe scholar—of a profound philosopher, thoroughly versed in the depart- 
ments of civil history and pclitics which he undertakes to teach, breathing a de- 
votion to liberty and a deep respect for truth, virtue and religion—‘that religion 
which is truth, real life and real strength.” ‘They, are in a word, worthy of the age 
in which we live, and, if imbibed and, followed by the youth of our country, such 
as are calculated to elevate the character of the age, and to render it more worthy 
than any that has preceded it, of the respect of posterity. They are marked by a 
degree of boldness and originality which evince an independent and creative mind, 
able and ready to adapt itself to the existing state of society, and to keep even pace 
with its progress, if not to lead the way. Still their author isnot disposed to indulge in 
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a tone of mere speculation,or to promulgate doctrines whose eccentricity is their chief 
recommendation. ‘I am no advocate,” he says, of theories which cannot possibly 
be realized, or which, if put into practice, would injure the best side most.” He 
would not have us look with indifference upon the progress of parties, whose exis- 
tence, concentrating the power of the many, he regards as often indispensable to 
the attainment of great objects. When, however, they cease to agree as to funda- 
mental principles, the contest begins to assume a character which threatens anni- 
hilation either to the one or the other. The great inquiry, of course, is, on which 
side does the truth lie, and nothing can decide this momentous question but “the 
experience, which the mind gathers in wandering through history.” But may not 
history deceive us? He admits that it may, and often does, as to the minute oc- 
currences, which appertain to the history of an event, of an individual, or even of an 
age. But history has a more elevated aim, which should be borne always in mind. 
‘Individuals and single events, must be known, yet the higher object of history,” he 
says, “‘is to study institutions and the masses of which the individuals, however dis- 
tinguished, and in whatever eminent a degree they may appear at the time as the 
leaders, form but a part. They think they lead, but they are led. Without this—the 
inquiry into the institutions, and the causes which moved the masses, history is but 
party history, little more than a chronicle of passing events.” This position is, in 
the main, comprehensive and just, but we cannot concur in the idea here express- 
ed, that masses lead and control individuals, even party leaders. No one but a re- 
publican could have uttered such a sentiment, but we do not believe it to be strictly 
true. The people are indeed, both in theory and practice, the source of power, 
but it is, after all, individuals—party leaders, who control this power, who hold the 
reins, manage the bit—and put on the curb. It is the popular orator that moves 
large masses of men, and the Press, which we call a public engine, is mere private 
property, and the public have no other concern in it, than to look on as quiet specta- 
tors, and see how talented individuals sport their opinions. 

As a Political Economist, Dr. Leiber advocates a free and unrestricted com- 


merce: 

“Strange, “he says,” that man should have seriously to debate about free trade any 
more than about free breathing, free choice of color in dress, free sleeping, free cook- 
ery, and should be obliged to listen to arguments, which, if true, would also prove 
that the cutting, clipping and shaving of trees, fashionable in the times of Louis 
XIV, produced most noble, healthful oaks. Still so ancient is the prejudice, that 
even Strabo mentions the fact, that the Cumezans did not levy duties on merchan- 
dize, imported into their harbor, as a proof of their enormous stupidity. The trans- 
ition is not easy from so deep-rooted a prejudice and whole systems of laws built 
upon it, to the natural, simple and uncorrupted state of things, in which man is al- 
lowed to apply his means as best he thinks, without fettering and cramping care 
from above, which is like the caresses of the animal in the fable—-stifling. 


On the characteristics in an intellectual point of view, of the present age, he 
makes the following profound observation: 


‘‘Two different directions of scientific inquiry seem to be characteristic of our 
age—minute, extensive and bold inquiry into nature and her laws and life, and 
equally bold and shrewd examination of the elements and laws of human society, 
and all that is connected with its physical or moral welfare. Hence we see at o1ce 
the human mind following two apparently opposite directions with equal ardor— 
history and political economy. No age has pursued with so much zeal, the collec. 
tion of every remnant and vestige, which may contribute to disclose to us the real 
state of former generations; and in no age have the principles upon which the suc- 
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cess of the human species depends, been investigated with less reserve. Your 
Board of trustees has appointed me for these two important sciences, and I feel 
gratified thus to be placed in a situation, in which I am able to contribute largely 
to the diffusion of two sciences, which are cultivated with such intense activity by 
the age in which my lot has been cast.” 


The whole discourse is distinguished by able and philosophical views, express- 
ed in a peculiar style, in which language is used as an instrument of thought and 
not for purposes of embellishment. We cannot say that the English idiom is always 
strictly observed, or that there are not occasional eccentricities of style which are 
liable to criticism. 





Lrerary oF Enrertamine Know.epce.—Pomreu.—Boston, LILLy, Wait, CoLe- 
man & Hotpen.—Who has not read Bulwer’s enchanting work, ‘The Last Days 
of Pompeii?” The book before us is illustrative of the antiquities and re- 
mains of that interesting city, upon the description of which modern genius has 
expended so much of its brilliancy and strength, and which is the scene of one 
of the most classical and delightful novels (if not the very best) that ever was 
written. It contains a circumstantial and complete history of Vesuvius and 
Pompeii, of the position and territory of the latter, of its destruction and re-dis- 
covery, its walks and gates, public roads and streets;—an architectural classifica- 
tion of the buildings; an account of the forum, of the temple of Jupiter, the 
baths, theatres and amphitheatres. Itis illustrated with plates and wood cuts, and 
is replete with anecdotes and historical allusions of great interest. We extract 
the following amusing passage from the account of Vesuvius: 


“In the superstitions of the middle ages, Vesuvius assumed the character which 
had before been given to Avernus, and was regarded as the mouth of hell. Car- 
dinal Damiano relates the following stories, in a letter addressed to Pope Nicholas 
Il. “A servant of God dwelt alone, near Naples, on a lofty rock hard by the 
highway. As this man was singing hymns by night, he opened the window of his 
cell to observe the hour, when, lo, he saw passing many men, black as Athiopians, 
driving a large troop of packhorses laden with hay; and he was anxious to ask 
who they were, and why they carried with them this fodder for cattle! And they 
answered, ‘‘We are evil spirits, and this food which we prepare is not for flocks or 
herds, but to foment those fires which are kindled against men’s souls; for we wait, 
first for Pandulphus, Prince of Capua, who now lies sick; and then for John, the 
captain of the garrison of Naples, who as yet is alive and well.” Then went that 
man of Godto John, and related faithfully that which he had seen and heard. At 
that time the Emperor Oho II, being about to wage war on the Saracens, was 
journeying toward Calabria. John therefore answered, “I must first go reverently 
and meet the Emperor, and take counsel with him concerning the state of his land. 
But, after he is gone, I promise to forsake the world, and to assume the monastic 
habit.” Moreover, to prove whether the priest’s story were true, he sent one to 
Capua, who found Pandulphus dead; and John himself lived scarce fifteen days, 
dying before the Emperor reached those parts; upon whose death the mountain 
Vesuvius, from which hell often belches forth, broke out into flames, as might 
clearly be proved, because the hay which those demons got ready was nothing else 
than the fire of that fell conflagration prepared for these reprobate and wicked 
men; for as often as a reprobate rich man dies in those parts, the fire is seen to 
burst from the abovenamed mountain, and such a mass of sulphureous resin flows 
from it as makes‘a torrent which by its downward impulse descends even to the 
sea. And in verity a former Prince of Palermo once saw from a distance sulphu- 
reous pitchy flames burst out from Vesuvius, and said that surely some rich man 
was just about to die, and go down to hell. Alas for the blinded minds of evil 
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men! ‘That very night, as he lay regardless in bed, he breathed his last. There 
was also a Neapolitan priest, who wished to know more of things not lawful to be 
known, who, when that infernal pit belched flames more fiercely than usual, with 
presumptuous boldness resolved to visit it. So having solemnized the mass, he 
went on his way, armed, as it were, with the sacred vestments; but this rash in- 
quirer, approaching nearer than men use to go, never reappeared, being unable to 
return. Another priest, who had left his mother sick at Beneventum, as he trav- 
elled through the bounds of Naples, and was intent upon the upstreaming flames, 
heard a voice of one bewailing, which he perceived evidently to be the voice of 
his mother. He marked the time, and found it to have been the hour of her death.’ 
This passage is taken from a letter from Cardinal Damiano to Pope Nicholas II, 
written about the year 1060. The superstition was natural enough; and similar 
ones were entertained at a much later date concerning AZtna and the island of 
Stromboli, in which there is a volcano in almost constant activity. There is a story 
told somewhere of an English captain, who, while lying off the island, saw a Lon. 
don merchant, with whose person he was well acquainted, running round the cra- 
ter, pursued by certain ominous looking followers, who finally caught him, and 


- plunged with him into the abyss. The captain exclaimed in surprise, “There is 





old ” On returning to London, he found that the man was dead. We have 
no accurate recollection of the story, and do not knowwhere to look for it; but our 
impression is that the captain, on relating these circumstances, and of course draw- 
ing his own conclusions, was actually prosecuted for libel.” 

This work is in all respects well executed. It should adorn the library of the 
scholar, and, in the hands of accomplished instructers, might be made eminently 
useful in schools. It maybe procured at Mr. Betxe’s. 





TEMPERANCE Taxes. Boston, PusitisHeD By Forp & Damrett, 1834-5.—These 
tales are said to be from the pen of Lucius M. Sargent, Esq. whose high reputation 
as an Artist is so well known throughout our country. Judging from the evidence 
before us, we should say, that their author was more than a passing observer of the 
ways of men—that he has studied the history of human nattire in all its diversified 
forms, not only in its outward developments of grace, majesty and beauty, but al- 
so in those internal and offensive moral disorders which impair the strength, 
and sully the dignity of the soul, and that he has the ability to apply most felicitous. 
ly the results of his observation to the benefit of the human race. These beautiful 
tales are, for the most part, founded on actual occurrences and passages of heart- 
rending reality which have passed under his own notice. They are intended for 
general circulation—are written in a plain style, and adapted to the compre- 
hension of the humbler classes in life, and yet in atone of touching, natural elo- 
quence that thrills through the heart, and draws tears from almost every eye. These 
little pamphlets have passed through the almost unparalleled number of twenty two 
editions, and we think the Temperance Societies of the South might find it to 
their advantage to republish them in this quarter. 





Goutp’s Appress. This address, introductory to a series of lectures in the Law 
School at Augusta, Georgia, is from the Principal of that Institution. The author 
is of opinion that the practice which prevails not only in Georgia, but also in our 
own State, of admitting candidates to practice as soon as they can pass an exam- 
ination, without requiring any fixed period of study, is prejudicial, whether regard 
be had to the applicant himself, or to the advancement of legal science. The sta- 
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tutory provisions on the subject vary in the different States, some requiring that 
three, others, that five years shall be devoted to study before admission even to the 
inferior courts. The comparative expediency of these different regulations can be 
alone tested by a course of experiment and actual observation. The subject is one 
in which the public is interested, and of course calls for the enlightened attention of 
legislators. The examination of candidates, as Col. Gould justly remarks, is of- 
ten conducted in a superficial manner, by individuals who, however learned and 
skillful in the law themselves, are unwilling to reject those who offer from a tender 
regard to their feelings, or to those of their parents and connections, and who are 
thus apt to overlook what is due to the just expectations and claims of the public. 
Individuals are often permitted, under the sanction of the high dignitaries of the 
bench, to practise law, who are but illy prepared to unravel the intricacies of the legal 
profession, and who are in fact no better than mere smatterers. There is some truth 
in this representation. On the other hand it may be fairly urged, that it is by no 
means certain, that the evil will be remedied by a provision prescribing a fixed 
term of years for preparatory study, since proficiency in the law, as well as in ev- 
ery other department of science, depends far more upon natural endowments 
previous education, and habits of mental application and discipline, than upon the 
period that is devoted to plodding through the elementary studies. Mere study 
and reading, though followed up incessantly by night and by day till his head is 
silvered over by age, will never make a stupid man an astute and profound lawyer. 
It should be borne in mind, that the law is eminently a practical profession, in the 
exercise of which the candidate should, as soon as possible, be thrown upon his own 
resources, and make the forum the school where he shall become emphatically his 
own instructer. He will there and no where else acquire that tact and prompti- 
tude, which are indispensable to success, and attain that degree of reputation and 
influence to which his talents and acquirements may properly entitle him. He 
will there, subjected to so conclusive atrial, neither impose upon the public, the tri- 
bunal, in such cases, of dernier resort, nor long deceive himself as to his own 
strength. Our opinion is, that the regulations prevailing here in reference to the 
admission of candidates, are wise and safe provisions as far as they go. ‘The youth 
of our country who devote themselves to the law are generally educated young 
men, who have spent their previous life in study, and who enter upon the pro- 
fession for purposes of emolument, and with a view to a respectable establishment 
in life. There should be no hindrances thrown in their way that can be avoided. 
The statute, perhaps, takes this too much for granted. We think it should require 
not only that the candidate be a respectable man, of suitable age, but also thorough- 
ly and liberally educated at college or elsewhere. ‘The examination should not 
be conducted with toomuch strictness. An acquaintance with the leading princi- 
ples and doctrines of the law, and the ordinary modes of bringing and conducting 
actions in our courts, would be sufficient. 


Col. Gould speaks highly, too highly, we think, in praise of the Common Law.— 
This is usual enough with its expounders, who may be pardoned for considering a 
branch of study to which they have devoted their lives and the strength of their rea- 
soning powers, the very “perfection of reason” itself, And yet (singular incon- 
sistency!) the judges and legislature have often treated this same Common Law with 
very little reverence. They have looked upon it as a very vulgar commodi- 
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ty, claimed by right of inheritance from our British ancestors, and which they were 
at liberty to manage and traffic with as they pleased—as a sort of homestead from 
which they might advantageously cut down and root out the trees of ancient growth 
which have weathered the gales and frosts of centuries, and supplant them with 
an orchard of their own planting, to be trained and cultivated after a more 
modern fashion. They have, in a word, made sad havoc with many of the funda- 
mental principles of this lauded code, which although denominated law and com. 
mon law—law conveniently suited to the wants of the people, they yet seem to have 
regarded as oftentimes anything else rather than common reason and common 
sense. In this they are doubtless to be commended. There are no constitutions 
absolutely perfect, and no laws, but the laws of God immutably true and just. So- 
ciety, as it/progresses from age to age, will take a position for itself, and set up 
its own land-marks in the department of law as well as in every other. We have, 
indeed, an unquestionable right to demand of those who make the laws, and of 


- those who interpret them, that they retrench what is superfluous in old systems, 


and elucidate what is obscure—that they reduce the number of the laws by 
which we are governed, and simplify those that remain, so as to make them 
more intelligible to the great mass of the people. We care not for the outcry 
that is raised, that in such an event, the legal profession would bein danger. If, 
by giving the people more light—light that is necessary to their well being and 
progress, the profession is to fall, the sooner we say, it falls, the better. The good 
of the many is not to be sacrificed in order to promote the interests of any parti- 
cular classof men. Asto the Common Law, it embraces and inculcates, we ad- 
mit, some imperishable truths, and affords complete protection to certain universal 
and unalienable rights, but even with these features to recommend it, we are not 
disposed to look upon its whole, as constituting a science to be placed in the same 
grade with other sciences which have their foundation in the fundamental laws of 
nature itself. It is rather an artificial system of rules, with which it may be neces- 
sary to be acquainted, but which is not to be approached with implicit veneration, 
as altogether perfect. 

Col. G. in the course of his address, gives some account of the different Law 
Schools, public and private, which have been established in our country. He pre- 
fers those which are wholly disconnected from colleges and universities—those 
in which the student shall be perfectly free from academic restraints. That which 
he has established at Augusta, isupon the Litchfield plan. It embraces a respecta- 
ble number of students, and has the entire confidence, we understand, of the senior 
members of the profession, as wellas of those of the bench. We have had the 
pleasure of hearing Col. Gould lecture. His style is lucid, his manner impressive, 
and his elocution fine. He blends, in an uncommon degree, the dignity of the Pro. 
fessor with the familiarity of the friend. We think his Law School deserves moro 
attention from the citizens of the South, than it has hitherto received. 





Mr. Perpicaris.—The lecture of this gentleman, delivered at the Broad street 
College on Monday Evening, before the Literary and Philosophical Society of S. Car- 
olina, was a rich and varied performance, replete with the most interesting infor- 
mation, and more than realized the high expectations that had been entertained as 
to the debut of this accomplished native of the classic soil of Greece. As a lec- 
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turer, Mr. Perdicaris is perfe®tly at his ease; his manner is free and unrestrained; 
his voice, though not powerful, is melodious and clear; he speaks the English lan- 
guage with nearly as much accuracy as if it were his vernacular tongue; he throws 
aside his notes, and pours forth from the stores of his memory, without intermis- 
sion, as it were under the impulse of a kindling imagination, the most beautiful 
descriptions that can be conceived. Even the topography of a country, bald and 
sterile in its natural features, and interesting chiefly from the sacred recollections 
which it brings home to the bosom of the scholar, and more recently of the friend 
of freedom, grows, under his touch, into an animated, breathing and speaking pic- 
ture; and when he describes the conflict of human passions—the encounter, the 
victory or the overthrow of embittered enemies in the city, or upon the ensanguined 
plain, he rises to a strain of eloquence which penetrates, electrifies and delights 
his hearers. Mr. Perdicaris, atthe instance of his friends, will deliver, in this 
city, a course of Lectures on the literature and customs of modern Greece. We 
need not ask for him athronged audience. We need not make appeals in behalf 
of this interesting stranger to the generosity of a city, which has ever been dis- 
tinguished for its liberal spirit and refined taste. We merely place before the public 
his claims to marked and even enthusiastic attention, which, by those who have 
already listened to him, will be at once recognized and acknowledged. 








— 


Letter From Key West.—The following extract of a letter from a Lady at Key 
West, addressed to her father in this city, will, we are sure, at this particular junc- 
ture, be not uninteresting to our readers. We recognize, in its author, an acquaint- 
ance of our early childhood, and one (she will permit us to add) of whose gifts’ 
both of mind and person, we cherish the most pleasing recollection. 


“KEY WEST, Feb. 15, 1836. 

My Dear Fatuer.—I had not thought it necessary to write per this mail, as we 
have nothing very important to communicate, but on reflection, have thought it not 
unlikely you would wish to know what are the fears and opinions respecting an In- 
dian invasion—At present, we have not the protection of navy or army—we have 
had some of the W. India squadron lying in our harbor, but duty obliged them to 
leave us for a cruise—with the promise however, that some other ship of war should 
be sent to our aid—our troops you will learn by the papers, were victims in the 
dreadful conflict between Tampa Bay and Fort King. The citizens, to a man, 
have thought it prudent and essential to arm themselves—they manceuvre occa- 
sionally, and feel very valiant—and I dare sey, would be able to give the red men 
a heavy dose—but the most intelligent men see no immediate danger—should the 
natives be driven from the main land, which it is their determination to hold if pos- 
sible, they would undoubtedly take refuge in this chain of Islands—so that there will 
be more danger two or three months to come, than now. But I trust, so dreadful a 
foe may speedily be checked—the united effort of government and individuals, I 
should think would subjugate, if not conquer. Mr. G. is very confident they will 
not molest us, so long as they can get a foothold elsewhere—and for myself, I can- 
not see it probable, altho’ I should not expect to escape death in its most terrific 
form, should they make an attack. I am however without fear, save in the event 
they come, which is an evil, I pray God to avert!” 
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